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The Problem in Mexico 


Two weeks ago, official notice was 
given at the Mexican capital that Presi- 
dent Wilson’s special envoy, Mr. Lind, 
would not be regarded as an acceptable 
visitor if he should fail to bring creden- 
tials authorizing recognition of the 
Huerta Government. President Wilson’s 
determination to avoid such recognition 
is unchanged, but Mr. Lind has had sev- 
eral conferences with Huerta’s Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the suggestions or 
propositions intrusted to him by the 
President were received by that minister, 
and put into the hands of Huerta. Huer- 
ta, it appears, refused to consider the 
proposals in the friendly spirit that 
prompted them and replied by a demand 
for recognition and an implied threat 
to break off all diplomatic relations with 
the United States. 

This action on the part of Huerta is 
a sign of weakness rather than an evi- 
dence of strength. He apparently real- 
izes that his only hope of maintaining 
his position is to force the Mexican peo- 
ple to rally to his support by involving 
the country in war with the United 
States. A failure of Mr. Lind’s mission 
would not, therefore, prove that it was a 
wrong move to make. The situation is 
a delicate one and President Wilson 
should not be embarrassed by hasty or 
partizan criticism. 

In other respects the situation has 
been improved. There is evidence that the 
policy of our Government has the sup- 
port of those foreign Powers whose fa- 
vorable opinion Huerta seeks. Japan has 
declined to receive the envoy, General 
Felix Diaz, whom Huerta sent on a mis- 


sion which appeared to be one of formal 
courtesy but which may have had a se- 
cret purpose hostile to the United States. 
Japan has also protested against the 
public demonstrations at the Mexican 
capital, which indicated a desire to use 
her controversy with the United States 
for the benefit of Mexico. Unless Huerta 
is a stupid ruler, he must now realize 
that his rejection of our Government’s 
overtures is not likely to be approved by 
any great Power, and that President 
Wilson’s course is regarded in the Old 
World as one characterized by sincerity 
and unselfishness. 

Huerta demands that his Government 
be immediately recognized by the United 
States. He knows why recognition has 
been withheld. He should ask himself 
whether he has taken effective steps to 
remove the objections. Nearly six months 
have past since Madero, then in his 
custody, was killed. He promised that 
there should be a searching official in- 
vestigation as to the manner in which 
Madero lost his life, and that a report 
of the conclusions of the inquiry should 
be given to the public. Was there an in- 
vestigation? If there has been, why has 
no report been made public? 


The Parcel Post, the Express Com- 


panies and the Public 


After many years of subjection to the 
express monopoly, relief is coming to the 
public by rapidly successive steps. -Seven 
months ago the parcel post was put into 
operation. It is already a national insti- 
tution. Its use is expanding daily. Now, 
practically simultaneously, parcel post 
rates and express rates are reduced. The 
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one reduction is the act of the Post- 
master-General, the other of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


The Parcel Post Act (rider, to be ac- 
curate, since it was a part of an appro- 
priation bill) gave to the Postmaster- 
General the power to alter rates, limits 
of weight, and boundaries of zones, in 
his discretion, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Burleson has made certain im- 

portant changes which became effective 
last week. The changes apply to the first 
and second zones, and are three in num- 
ber. 
' The limit of weight for parcels mail- 
ed to points within the first and second 
zones—points, that is, within one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of the mailing 
point—is increased from eleven pounds 
to twenty. 

The local rate on parcels—applying to 
parcels mailed from any point served by 
a post office, whether by city carrier or 
rural carrier, to any other point served 
by ths same office—is now five cents for 
the first pound and one cent for each 
additional two pounds. This means that 
a five-pound package sent locally will 
cost seven cents instead of nine, a ten- 
pound package ten cents instead of 
fourteen; a fifteen-pound package twelve 
cents, and a twenty-pound package, fif- 
teen cents, instead of being unmailable. 

The increased facilities which this will 
offer for the local delivery of parcels 
from stores and shops and for inter- 
change of products between those living 
on rural delivery routes and those in 
town are obvious. 

The third change involves a consolida- 
tion of the first and second zones and the 
reduction of rates for the entire consoli- 
dated area. The rates for the new first 
zone are five cents for the first pound 
and one cent additional for each added 
pound. This means that between points 
fifty miles apart the postage upon a five- 
pound package will be nine cents instead 
of fourteen cents; on a ten-pound pack- 
age fourteen cents instead of thirty-two 
cents; while a fifteen-pound package will 
go for nineteen cents, and a twenty- 
pound package for twenty-four cents in- 
stead of being unmailable. Further than 
that, the change means that on a pack- 
age going one hundred and fifty miles 
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the postage will be on five pounds nine 
cents instead of twenty-two cents; on 
ten pounds fourteen cents instead of 
forty-two cents; on fifteen pounds nine- 
teen cents, and on twenty pounds twenty- 
four cents instead of the former condi- 
tion of unmailability. 

The farmer may now ship a twenty- 
pound parcel of “garden sass” to town 
for fifteen cents. He may have twenty 
pounds of groceries, ordered by tele- 
phone or post card, sent out by post 
from town for the same price. The de- 
partment store in Chicago can deliver 
miscellaneous dry goods to points as far 
away as Danville, Bloomington, Free- 
port, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Madi- 
son, Portage, Fort Wayne, Marion and 
Logansport, at a maximum rate of 
twenty-four cents for twenty pounds. 

The dealer in anything mailable in 
New York can post his wares to custom- 
ers in New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts west of Worces- 
ter, New York State as far north as 
Albany and as far west as Binghamton, 
and Pennsylvania as far as Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre, at rates rising from five 
cents for a pound to twenty-four cents 
for twenty pounds. 

It was originally estimated that there 
would be carried by the parcel post dur- 
ing the first year three hundred million 
packages. The department believes that 
the changes now introduced will more 
than double that estimate during the 
next twelve months. 

The use of the parcel post is made 
still more easy by the elimination of the 
special parcel post stamp, a reduction 
in the charge for the insurance of par- 
cels, and the issuance of a more easily 
understandable rate chart in place of the 
parcel post map. 

The parcel post is already a success 
from the point of view of the people. 
The improvements introduced by Post- 
master-General Burleson should largely 
increase its value and usefulness. 

There remains one tremendously im- 
portant improvement for Congress to 
adopt. Printed matter—books, pamph- 
lets, circulars, advertising matter— 
should be brought into the parcel post. 
If the purchaser of four pounds of blank 
paper can have it mailed to him from 
one hundred and fifty miles away for 
eight cents, why should the purchaser 
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of the same amount of paper printed 
and bound into a book have to pay thirty- 
two cents for identically the same trans- 
portation service? Why should eleven 
pounds of practically anything on earth 
be admitted to the mails for delivery 
anywhere in the United States and its 
possessions, unless it happen to consist 
of the printed word? Why pick out from 
all the activities of mankind to be dis- 
criminated against and penalized the 
one which has most to do with in- 
tellectual and, indeed, spiritual develop- 
ment? What earthly difference does it 
make in the handling of a parcel in the 
post office whether it contains boots or 
books, food for the body or food for the 
mind, paper printed or paper blank? The 
mere statement of the case demonstrates 
the absurdity. If there is to be any dis- 
crimination, it should be the other way. 
The dissemination of knowledge, of in- 
telligence, of truth, should be encour- 
aged, not hindered. 


The changes in express rates are 
brought about by an elaborate order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is the result of three years of inves- 
tigation and study. A new system of 
rates is established, covering the entire 
country. The system is to remain in force 
for two years as an experiment. 

It is said that the reductions from the 
present rates average sixteen per cent. 
The following table gives a comparison 
between the old express rates and the 
new, and between express and parcel 
post rates for hauls of varying lengths: 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE EXPRESS 
AND PARCEL POST RATES 


FROM NEW YORK TO SPOKANE. 


Present New 

Parcel Express Express 
Lbs Post. Rate. ite. 
Ege ae tek ow $.12 $.30 $.29 
D eisizeshecen .60 80 .63 
ee 1.20 1.40 1.06 
SS ciekaswande 1.32 1.60 1.15 
SP. septa vas bees 2.75 1.93 
NOD i iawac uxacees 12.50 8.85 

FROM NEW YORK TO DENVER. 

Ss thetic d ewbe ll .30 .26 
DB. vakgnues bes 51 .80 AT 
We ew sedesees 1.01 1.25 -75 
SS .seavecace ae 4.33 1.50 .80 
OP  esieactadsasere 2.00 1.30 
IDO cee rere 8.00 5.70 


PARCEL POST 


419 
FROM NEW YORK TO ST. LOUIS. 
A ncccccccecs 09 .25 .23 
© cccccccceee 37 65 32 
BO ..nccccecees 72 80 44 
| eee 79 .90 AT 
BD ncccccccccccses 1.10 69 
WOO wcccccccccccces 3.00 2.65 
FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO. 

LD ccccccccces 09 .25 .23 
© ncccccccece 37 .60 30 
MWD ccvcscccecs 72 .15 Al 
UD cccccccvees 78 85 43 
BD ccccsvccvcccess 1.00 62 
MOD on ccccccvccceee 2.50 2.30 
FROM NEW YORK TO AUGUSTA, MAINE. 

A scccccccces 08 .25 .22 

GB cccccccccee 32 45 .26 
WD wccccccccce 62 55 32 
BD wcccccccces 68 60 33 
BD nceccccccccccce -70 44 
10D. nc cvccccccccece 1.50 1.40 


The table shows the reductions which 
have been made from the old express 
rates for practically all distances and all 
weights. It also shows that the parcel 
post rates are lower for the lighter pack- 
ages at all distances and for all pack- 
ages at the shorter distances. The con- 
verse is, of course, equally true. 

The order of the Commission not only 
lowers rates, but establishes a new 
classification of express matter, a new 
form of express receipt designed for the 
information and protection of the ship- 
per, new regulations for collection and 
delivery service, and a new method of 
determining rates. For this last purpose 
a system very similar to the zone sys- 
tem of the parcel post has been adopted. 
The country is divided into blocks and 
the rate from any point in one block to 
any point in another is definitely set 
down in an elaborate series of tables. 

The ordinary citizen can now deter- 


. mine by reference to a Government docu- 


ment what the rate is on any package 
going by express from any given point 
to any other given point. The method 
of using the tables requires a little study 
and care, but no more than any habitual 
shipper of express packages can easily 
give. 

An important feature of the new sys- 
tem of rates is that the rate between any 
two points is fixt entirely regardless 
of whether the package goes thru 
the hands of one express company or 
two or three. Rates are determined by 
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distance. Express companies uniting in 
a service between two points, each of 
which is reached by only one of them, 
must divide the official rate between 
themselves instead of fixing the joint 
rate by adding together their individual 
rates. 


The order of the Commission gives 
promise of decided relief to the shipper. 
The express companies are reported to 
be tremendously aggrieved by the order 
and to predict as a result their own early 
dissolution. They contend, it is said, that 
having been subjected to the competition 
of the parcel post, they should not be 
compelled to meet that competition by 
lowering their rates. The contention, as 
was pointed out by the Commission, is 
hardly a sound one. To permit a com- 
mon carrier to keep its rates high be- 
cause it has suffered from competition 
with the lower rates of another common 
carrier—even tho the latter be the Gov- 
ernment—would be queer public policy.” 

It will be time enough to reconsider 
the justice of the new rates when the 
express companies can show by actual 
experience that they are unable to live 
on them. If they can show that, it may 
prove an excellent argument for their 
absorption into the parcel post system. 
The prime consideration must -be the 
well-being of the shipping and receiving 
public—the paying public. If private en- 
terprise proves by its own experience 
that it cannot compete with Government 
enterprise, it will have to go. 


The Impeachment of Governor 
Sulzer 


It is a sad condition of affairs that 
prevails in the capital of the State of 
New York. The Governor of the state 
has been impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanors. He is to be brought be- 
fore the high court of impeachment, 
composed of the members of the Court of 
Appeals of the state and the state Sen- 
ate, on September 18. 

Meanwhile there are two claimants to 
the right to exercize the executive au- 
thority—the Governor and the Lieuten- 
ant Governor. The two claimants dis- 
agree as to the meaning of the consti- 
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tutional provision relating to impeach- 
ments. The Constitution provides that 
“in case of the impeachment of the Gov- 
ernor . . the powers and duties 
of the office shall devolve upon the Lieu- 
tenant Governor until the dis- 
ability shall cease.” Mr. Sulzer denies 
that this provision means what the 
words of it unequivocally express. He 
has been impeached, for impeachment 
means accusation by the competent im- 
peaching power and not conviction by 
the power authorized to try the accused 
officer. Therefore the powers and duties 
of his office devolve upon the Lieutenant 
Governor until he is acquitted upon the 
charges made. 

Mr. Sulzer further contends that the 
Assembly has no power to impeach him 
at the present extraordinary session. 
At such sessions no subject can be con- 
sidered except such as are recommended 
to the Legislature by the Governor. This 
is held by Mr. Sulzer to prevent the im- 
peachment being voted at an extra ses- 
sion. Others, however, hold that the au- 
thority to impeachment of any officer is 
inherent in the Assembly whenever it is 
in session, regardless of action by the 
Governor. 

Mr. Sulzer maintains, then, first that 
he has not been impeached at all, and 
second, that if he has, he will not step 
aside from his office unless and until he 
is finally convicted. 

The result bids fair to be chaos in the 
executive departments of the state gov- 
ernment. 

Another very important aspect of the 
case is the relation to it of Mrs. Sulzer. 
She first attempted to take the responsi- 
bility upon herself of the most serious 
of the acts with which her husband was 
charged. Then she succumbed to a severe 
nervous breakdown from which she ap- 
pears to be recovering but slowly. Her 
noble effort to shield her husband and 
the sad consequences to her own health 
are the most pathetic incidents of a 
painful business. 

In a month the trial of Mr. Sulzer will 
begin. Meanwhile, serious as is the evi- 
dence which has been produced against 
him, final judgment must be suspended. 
Even a Governor is entitled to his day 
in court. 


— 
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The question which that court must 
determine should not be confused by the 
fact that the accusations against him 
are the fruit of bitter partizanship. 
Governor Sulzer is not necessarily guilty 
because he has been impeached at the 
behest of Tammany Hall. Neither is he 
necessarily innocent because the current 
of accusation comes from this tainted 
source. 

He is accused by the properly consti- 
tuted authority of grave offenses. He 
is charged with having used money, in- 
trusted to him by supporters of his can- 
didacy for campaign purposes, for his 
own personal gain and with having fal- 
sified the reports of his campaign re- 
ceipts and expenditures made according 
to law. 

If he shall be proved to have commit- 
ted these acts, he is unfit to be Governor 
of the State of New York. 

The fact that his conviction would af- 
ford aid and comfort to a boss and his 
corrupt organization is an unfortunate 
complication. It does not alter the main 
issue. 


Bebel 


Last Sunday Socialists by tens of 
thousands from all parts of Europe 
gathered at Zurich to attend the crema- 
tion of August Bebel. It was a deserved 
tribute to the founder of their party 
and his lifelong devotion to the cause 
of the workingman. Even those who 
have little faith in the Socialistic ideal 
and little liking for their ways, cannot 
fail to recognize the greatness of the man 
and his historic importance. In fact, 
‘since the Socialistic philosophy tends to 
minimize the individual and exalt the 
impersonal forces of society, the ade- 
quate recognition of his unique ability 
and influence is more likely to come 
from without than within the Socialistic 
circle. Altho the labor movement in gen- 
eral is the inevitable result of economic 
conditions, yet it was largely the leader- 
ship of Bebel that molded it into the 
form of the Social Democratic party, the 
most powerful and best disciplined po- 
litical machine in the world. In Germany 
the Social Democrats polled at the elec- 
tion of last year 4,238,000 votes, more 
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than twice the number of any other 
party. Their representation in the Reich- 
stag, in spite of gerrymandering, is 109, 
the largest of the parliamentary groups. 
And this organization has been built up 
out of the poorer classes of the popu- 
lation, maintained without hope of the 
spoils of office, and developed in the face 
of the determined opposition of a strong 
Government in a country where medie- 
valism, entrenched in a monarchy and 
established church, is reinforced by mod- 
ern militarism and capitalism. 

All this is the work of a half century, 
dating, we may say, from the time when 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, the scholar, met 
August Bebel, the poor journeyman 
wood-worker. 

Mrs. Liebknecht, the widow of the late 
Socialist leader, gave Robert Hunter 
some interesting details of these early 
days, which we quote from his Social- 
ists at Work. 


In the sixties she was taking English les- 
sons of the philosopher Biichner, and was 
invited one afternoon to go for a walk with 
a small party of their guests, consisting, 
among others, of “two interesting young 
men.” One of them was sitting in the gar- 
den. He was pale and thin, with long hair 
falling about. his shoulders, a serious face, 
brown eyes and a languishing, love-sick air. 
She said she first thought him a sentimental 
poet. It was August Bebel, then a master 
turner, in wretched health and threatened 
with tuberculosis. Despite poverty and ill- 
ness he was at the time carrying on an ex- 
traordinary agitation, and, altho a youth, 
was already the leader of one of the largest 
workingmen’s movements in Germany. 
When the party reached the top of the hill, 
Mrs. Liebknecht met her future husband; 
a tall, interesting-looking man with strongly 
intellectual tastes. They began to talk of 
Kant, Hegel and the other great German 
philosophers; and directly fell to quarrel- 
ing, as he attacked them and their “non- 
sense” with great vehemence, while she 
defended them as well as she could. This 
was about the time that Liebknecht, the 
disciple and representative of Marx in Ger- 
many, was converting young Bebel to So- 
cialism. It was fortunate for Bebel that 
shortly afterward he was imprisoned for 
disseminating “doctrines dangerous to the 
state,” as in prison rest and food restored 
him to health. 


‘Of the party started by these two 
men, it may be said that it has not ac- 
complished its purpose, but has done a 
great deal that it was not designed to 
do; a paradox, by the way, that applies 
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to many other movements in the history 
of the world. The one object of the So- 
cial Democratic party is the overthrow 
of the existing industrial and political 
system and the substitution of a different 
order of things. The phrase, “the So- 
cialist state,” Bebel declared in 1893, is 
in itself an absurdity, a contradiction in 
terms, and in his book on Woman he 
says: “The state expires with the ex- 
piration of the ruling class, just as reli- 
gion expires when the belief in super- 
natural beings or supernatural reason- 
ing ceases to exist.” 

Now whatever we may think of the 
prospects of the future, it is undeniable 
that so far the Socialist party has 
neither in Germany nor elsewhere 
succeeded in bringing about the de- 
sired revolution of society. It would 
be rash to say that the Socialistic wave 
had reached its hight in Germany. Such 
statements have often been made, and 
as often disproved by the next election. 
But according to the reports recently 
submitted, the enrolled nucleus of the 
party has remained almost stationary 
in numbers during the past year, and 
it is well known that the Socialist vote 
represents not so much the strength of 
Socialist sentiment as the extent of the 
opposition to the Government, which 
finds here its only effective opportunity 
of expression. 

The Socialists hold that legislation for 
the improvement of the condition of 
the working classes, even where it takes 
a Socialistic form, is merely palliative 
and of little value, in fact may be posi- 
tively harmful in strengthening the ex- 
isting Government and in distracting the 
attention from the need of a radical 
change. Yet, curiously enough, here has 
been the greatest service of the party. 
German government from the time of 
Bismarck has, in order to forestall the 
Socialists, put into effect a large part of 
their program, such as regulation of in- 
dustrial conditions, compulsory insur- 
ance, state ownership of railroads, mines 
and public utilities of all sorts, munici- 
pal improvement and the like. The Social- 
ists have not only stimulated this move- 
ment as an opposition party, but have 
in general supported such measures by 
their votes. 

This trend of Socialism in the direc- 
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tion of- practical politics is increasing 
and is likely to be accelerated as the 
older members. of the party drop out 
from its ranks. In 1867 when Bebel and 
Liebknecht entered the North German 
Diet as the first Socialist deputies, they 
refused to take any part in legislation 
or debate. After two sessions they dropt 
this attitude of aloofness and since 
then the Socialist representatives have 
been more and more inclined to do their 
share in all parliamentary functions ex- 
cept the “Hoch der Kaiser!” ceremonies. 
This year they astonished the world by 
voting with the Government in the 
Reichstag for the bill increasing the 
army, their reason for this unprecedent- 
ed action being that the bill brought 
within the scope of taxation estates of 
the nobility, hitherto exempt. We men- 
tion this, not to accuse the Socialists of 
inconsistency or of abandoning their 
faith in an ideal commonwealth to come, 
but to show that the party of Bebel is 
not the immutable, impractical and irre- 
concilable entity that some would have 
it, but is capable of making itself useful 
under the present imperfect conditions, 
which is encouraging to those of us who 
believe that only step by step can real 
progress be made. 


Good Roads Days 


One of the most important as well as 
interesting moves in the way of public 
holidays is that which has been set apart 
in Missouri, two days in August, as pub- 
lic holidays, to be known as Good Roads 
Days. There is nothing stingy about it, 
but after all is it not presuming a little 
on the present stage of good-road evo- 
lution, and in remembrance of pathmas- 
ter days, to call the people out for two 
days in succession to work for the pub- 
lic. We hope it will be a grand success, 
and will inaugurate a total revolution of - 
a popular sort on this matter of working 
the roads. Governor Major announces 
that on August 20 and 21 every able 
bodied man in the rural districts, and in 
the cities of the state as well, is expect- 
ed to turn out and do his best in’ im- 
proving the public highways. The Gov- 
ernor of Kansas has responded to the 
call to come over into Missouri and help, 
on condition that the Governor of Mis- 
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souri lends him a pair of overalls. The 
Governor makes an estimate that the 
work called for will be really done to the 
tune of about one million and a half dol- 
lars’ worth. It is suggested that the 
women can do their share, and we do not 
doubt that they will do more than their 
share; especially when they are request- 
ed to furnish food for the volunteer 
workers. 

It will be a sight, indeed, if the whole 
state responds generously, actually put- 
ting into operation a great public move- 
ment, without any charge, and nobody to 
be paid for it. If the example works well, 
and is followed by other states, we may 
have the whole Union doing its duty by 
itself, and nobody getting taxed for it. 
The Governor requests that all ordinary 
business be suspended for’ these two 
days, and that everyone give his time 
cheerfully and absolutely to the benefit 
of the public. This sounds like one of the 
old fashioned New England days, when 
the people were summoned by a gover- 
nor to a day or two of humiliation and 
prayer; to get rid of a bad siege of small- 
pox or cholera, or possibly a drought; 
but the diversity in purpose illustrates 
admirably the revolution that has gone 
on in public sentiment. We believe in 
work; and even regard it as a form of 
worship. 


National Hopes and Failures 


’ Bulgaria and China present just now 
sad illustrations of the truth that splen- 
did beginnings may make dismal end- 
ings. It is an old story, often repeated, 
of confident hope made bitter despair in 
the efforts of nations to reach ripe ma- 
turity all at once in the crude and raw 
March of their political growth. Since 
the epoch of 1848 we have seen but three 
real sudden successes, those of Italy, 
France and Japan, two of them constitu- 
tional monarchies, the third a republic. 
Only these have endured. 

It was in the early fifties that Hun- 
gary made her brave attempt to be free 
from Austrian oppression. She had the 
sympathy of the world, but she failed. 
Kossuth asked the help of the nations, 
_but got none. All the sympathy we gave 
him was in the fashion of his broad felt 
hat. Madagascar a few years later gave 
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the promise of a successful and civilized 
negro nation; but when hope was high 
France laid a heavy hand on the black 
queen, and the ambassadors she sent to 
ask our protest and help received nothing 
better than idle words. That mighty 
island has since been ruled by a foreign 
administration. The Kongo Free State, 
has never been a free state; it has been 
a disgrace to modern civilization, the 
shame of Christendom till Christendom 
demanded a reform. 

How much we hoped from Turkey 
when she deposed her tyrannous Sultan, 
put him in prison, and her French- 
trained patriots proclaimed liberty, fra- 
ternity and equality for all her peoples. 
Very brave, very hopeful, were their 
words, and they meant all they said, but 
they could not keep their promises, and 
their very ideal was their weakness. 
There came massacre at home and 
shameful defeat and loss in Macedonia 
till they were driven well nigh out of 
Europe and were left only their capital 
city of Constantinople. Have we forgot- 
ten what came meanwhile, that auda- 
cious proclamation of a republic by Per- 
sia, the effort of the American Shuster 
to teach its rulers how to rule, and the 
evil covenant of Russia and Great Brit- 
ain to crush what might have been the 
splendid experiment of popular govern- 
ment by a Moslem state? So ended an- 
other bright chapter of the hazardous 
history of liberty. And then came Por- 
tugal, following France and proclaiming 
a republic. Is it a republic? Can it en- 
dure? Is it a-despotism, as we are told, 
with cruel imprisonment of hundreds of 
the adherents of royalty, and the end 
near at hand? We cannot tell, but we 
have ceased to shout over the last vic- 
tory of republicanism in Europe, and we 
fear for the future. And now, nearer at 
hand, Mexico is giving our statesmen 
deep anxiety. Under the rule for a gen- 
eration of one President, we had learned 


‘to say that our neighbor had become a 


stable republic, peaceful, reliant and re- 
liable. But Mexico is now a seething caul- 
dron of revolution, the absolute failure 
of our boasted republican form of gov- 
ernment. So many and so dismal are the 
disappointments of national hope. 

This year brings two more failures, 
and failures, apparently, of the worst. 
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Bulgaria led the coalition of four minor 
nations against ‘Turkey, and splendid 
and meteoric was her success. Then she 
quarreled with her allies, and terrible is 
the result. Why could she not have left 
the decision of the difference to fair ar- 
bitration? Then the four nations might 
have kept what they had bravely won, 
and Adrianople would not again have 
easily fallen back into the power of Tur- 
key. Then Bulgaria would not now be 
on her suppliant knees, with Sofia at the 
mercy of Rumania, Montenegro, Servia 
and Greece. A more splendid  suc- 
cess, more nobly won, cannot be found in 
the annals of war, followed by a more 
shameful and needless fall. Crazed, mad- 
dened by the pride and wine of easy con- 
quest, the vanquished victor buries her 
glory in disgraceful defeat. 

And China also, proclaiming a repub- 
lic, created such by the genius of one 
man who by an almost bloodless revolu- 
tion expels the dynasty of centuries 
and declares the greatest Government of 
the people on the face of the earth. Now 
little more than a year has past, and 
there is civil war, the South against the 
North, the first provisional President, a 
rebel, against the second, the Northern 
army defeating and subduing the South- 
ern, and his followers beseeching Yuan 
Shi-kai to found a new imperial dynasty. 
Must Dr. Sun Yat-sen see this end of 
his dream? Why could he not have bowed 
a while to the will of Yuan, have accept- 
ed the financial program and waited for 
the slower progress of reform? Rome 
was not built in a day; the Chinese Re- 
public cannot be founded in a year. The 
condition in China, with civil war, and 
Russia seizing Mongolia, shows a short- 


er, sadder day of national history, after ~ 


a rosy dawn shutting down in lurid 
storm, than any prophet of evil could 
have predicted. 

Can it be that we must settle ourselves 
to the conclusion that no great national 
reform can come as a sudden rebirth, but 
must wait for the slow education of the 
citizens in the principles of government, 
and in the habit of submission to the 
will of the people? That is an easy and 
popular conclusion, but we refuse to ac- 
cept it, and we declare that it was not 
unreasonable to hope as much from China 
as from Japan, and that the fall of Bul- 
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garia was the accident of passion, not 
inevitable but most unhappy and disas- 
trous. 


A Doctor’s Use of a Drama 


The leaven of eugenics is beginning to 
get into the lump. A case exactly similar 
to that so skillfully portrayed in Brieux’s 
Damaged Goods recently came under the 
treatment of a Salt Lake doctor. After 
learning the facts of the case from the 
young man, and knowing that he would 
probably marry in spite of his diseased 
condition the doctor sent a copy of the 
play to the fiancée and then called the 
parents of the girl and the young man 
to a family council. If the marriage still 
takes place someone besides the husband 
will be deliberately committing a crim- 
inal act. The young girl will be blinded 
by no ignorance of facts. The eyes of her 
parents have been unpleasantly opened. 
But there is no law to prevent the mar- 
riage if the girl is still enough in love 
to overcome her disgust and risk conse- 
quences. There might have been, if a 
member of last winter’s legislature in 
Utah had not opposed the medical cer- 
tificate as a marriage requirement on 
the ground that all matrimony is such 
a superlatively good thing that no bar 
should be placed in its way. At any rate 
the doctor has done his duty and, thanks 
to the play, he did it in a delicate, tact- 
ful manner. 

It is a wonder that the world has been 
so long in getting hold of this play, 
which is one of France’s most valuable 
contributions to the drama. Its history 
is interesting. Brieux wrote it over ten 
years ago. Antoine produced it at his 
theater and Paris immediately censored 
it, but soon thought better of it and re- 
moved the ban. During the summer of 
1910 it was played in Brussels before 
crowded houses, for then the city was 
thronged with visitors to the exposition. 
Finally New York got it last spring and 
eugenic enthusiasts and doctors every- 
where have welcomed it. An article in 
our issue of April 13, 1913, gave some 
account of the author and the play. 

It is a strikfng illustration of the 
rapidity with which public sentiment on 
this point has crystallized that when. we 
published, August 8, 1912, an article on 
“Practical Eugenics,” by the Rev. 
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Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, in which 
he advocated the requirement of medical 
certificates for marriage, we received 
many letters calling the proposal absurd, 
impossible and tyrannical. In the year 
since that time the “certified husbands 
bill,” as it is commonly called, has been 
past in several legislatures and is already 
having a good effect. In some cases, how- 
ever, the form of the law is objectionable, 
as for instance in Pennsylvania, where it 
requires the asking of offensive ques- 
tions by the license clerk of the prospec- 
tive bridegroom and bride, who, if they 
knew of any such lawful impediment, 
would not be willing to announce it -pub- 
licly. 


Alaska’s Resources Neglected 


Everybody knows that there are enor- 
mous deposits of coal in Alaska, not far 
from tidewater. They are locked up, be- 
cause Congress has failed to provide for 
the development of mines by the royalty 
plan or in any other way. The coal is 
needed in Alaska, in the Pacific coast 
states, and on the ships of the navy. Coal 
is now imported into Alaska, at great 
cost, because mountains of it there can- 
not be touched. 

A competent commission made a care- 
ful investigation. In an elaborate report 
it recommended the construction of rail- 
roads which should reach the coalfields 
and also serve agricultural interests. All 
the facts required have long been in the 
possession of the Senate and House com- 
mittees at Washington. Testimony has 
been taken, and it was understood, two 
or three months ago, that there was no 
great objection to an appropriation for 
railroad construction. But there has been 
no legislation on this subject, nor has 
there been any attempt so to revise the 
land laws that the coal can be mined 
and sold. 

While the Senate has been discussing 
the tariff bill, the House has been idle. 
The attention of Congress might well 
have been directed by the President to 
the pressing need of legislation for Alas- 
ka, as recommended by the commission, 
so that this period of inaction might 
have been made fruitful. It is not too 
late for the President to send a special 
message urging action on this subject. 
For some time to come the Senate will be 
talking. 





ALASKA NEGLECTED 
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An Insane Criminal at Large 


The escape of Harry K. Thaw from the 
asylum for the criminal insane in which 
he has been confined for five and a half 
years for the killing of Stanford White 
presents one aspect of vital importance. 
Thaw was presumably taken, by those 
who assisted in his escape, into another 
state. Apparently he cannot be brought 
back to New York State by the process of 
extradition or by any other. 

If this is actually the case, it places a 
heavy responsibility upon the authorities 
of any state in which he may be discov- 
ered to be. Thaw has been repeatedly ad- 
judged, by judicial process, to be danger- 
ously insane. He is just as dangerous on 
one side of a state line as on the other. 
The safety and welfare of the people of 
New York State demanded that he be 
confined where his mental state could do 
no further harm. If he is found in Massa- 
chusetts, or Connecticut, or any other 
state, the safety and welfare of the peo- 
ple of that state equally demand his con- 
finement. 

We cannot believe that the question 
whether a dangerous lunatic shall be al- 
lowed at large will be permitted to be 
determined by his position in relation to 
any imaginary line upon the earth’s sur- 
face. If it should be, there is something 
radically wrong with our legal processes. 


The Cinema in Prussian Schools 


The Minister of Public Instruction in 
Prussia has approved the use of moving 
pictures in all the higher schools of the 
country; and the official program gives 
lists of films for geography, history, and 
the sciences. The expense of this work is 
to be met by appropriations made by the 
Government and by town municipalities, 
as well as by private subscription. 

The revolution as well as evolution in- 
volved in this work is hard to estimate. 
Instead of pictures to illustrate words, 
it involves the use of words to illustrate 
pictures. The children are practically 
traveling about the country studying 
things. By the sciences we suppose are 
meant such as botany, geology, entomol- 
ogy, ornithology and more of the same 
sort. These are supposed to be unfolded 
to the children somewhat as a museum 
rather than with a shelf of books. The 
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memory will be less taxed, and the effort 
to retain pages of written text will be of 
little importance. The senses will be 
called into keener activity, and will con- 
trol the lines of education as well as the 
substance matter. 


Democracy and Fair Play 


Probably very few of our readers have 
seen the card of admission to the public 
meeting held in Washington, August 6, 
to secure the exclusion of negroes from 
the civil service of the country. They 
would not be likely to receive it, and yet 
by accident one of our subscribers, who 
is in the civil service, did receive one 
and has sent it to us for information and 
comment. With it was received a special 
letter of invitation, signed by the secre- 
tary of the National Democratic Fair 
Play Association—for that is the strange 
name of the association whose purposes 
are anti-democratic and opposed to fair 
play—saying that “startling revelations 
will be made at the meeting,” and that 
at least fifty ladies were desired to sit 
on the speakers’ platform. The card of 
admission thus reads, omitting “dis- 
play”: 

SHALL THE NEGRO RULE, 


ALL OTHER QUESTIONS ARE MINIMIZED UNDER 
THE SHADOW OF 


Social Equality and Preference for Negroes 
IN THE EMPLOY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
SENATOR JAMES K. VARDAMAN 


AND OTHER PROMINENT SPEAKERS WILL AD- 
DRESS THE PEOPLE AT A PUBLIC MEET- 
ING TO BE HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE 
National Democratic Fair Play Association 
WHICH STANDS FOR SEGREGATION OF THE 

RACES IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT, 
AND “REORGANIZATION OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE” AS DECLARED FOR IN THE NA- 
TIONAL DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1912. 
AT THIS MEETING THE POLICY OF AP- 
POINTING NEGROES TO GOVERNMENT PO- 
SITIONS WILL BE FULLY AND FREELY 

DISCUSSED. 


Is this what was meant in the Demo- 
cratic platform by the “reorganization 
of the civil service”? We know perfectly 
well that the South is running the Gov- 
ernment at present, and we do not com- 
plain, for the strength of the party is in 
the South, and it has the right and power 
to rule; but we insist that if this is the 
sort of “fair play” which a Democratic 
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administration shall give us, it has 
ceased to be democratic. It is white 
oligarchy that is miscalled Democracy. 
If we may fairly regard this effort to 
secure a segregation of the negroes at 
present in the civil service, and the ex- 
clusion of them in the future, we must 
not fail to remember that such exclusion 
is not confined to the South. For ex- 
ample, we know the case of a colored girl, 
who stood high in her class in the Albany 
Normal School, who was advised by one 
very high in the service of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York to 
leave the school because’ however good 
her scholarship she would never be 
marked high enough to graduate. She 
was recommended to another school, and 
is now teaching in the South. There was 
no place for her in New York. That was 
quite as bad as what is proposed in 
Washington, if not meaner and worse. 


In Brief 


The future is with simplified spelling, for 
it has the support of the teachers. When 
the Ohio teachers met the other day, fifteen 
hundred strong, they adopted a resolution 
asking the president and faculties of every 
institution of higher learning in the state to 
consider whether it will not adopt in its 
official publications and correspondence a 
moderate amount of simplified spelling. The 
Illinois Teachers’ Association has a com- 
mittee, of which the veteran reformer, E. C. 
Voile, is chairman, whose duty it is to press 
the reform, and he conducts a weekly de- 
partment in The Chicago Evening Post de- 
voted to the subject, That daily is one of 
those which have adopted such spellings as 
tho, thru, thoro, catalog and program, with 
which our readers are familiar. 


King Ferdinand tells the Bulgarians that 
when attacked by five neighbors, and utter- 
ly exhausted, they are.compelled “to furl 
their standards until better days.” In those 
better days he implies that they will get 
their rights. That is the way that France 
talked when she had lost two provinces to 
Germany. But that was over forty years 
ago, and the present generation cannot keep 
the passion boiling as did their elders. 
Neither will the next Bulgarian generation. 
Less than forty years from now we may 
hope to see a better mind among all the 
Balkan people, and a readiness to unite and 
forget old sores. 


The question now is, Will President 
Huerta of Mexico recognize Governor Sulzer 
or Governor Glynn? 





Reclaiming the Garden of Eden 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


[This great irrigation project, by which the Mesopotamian Valley is to be restored to its 
former fertility, constitutes now the chief objective of diplomacy in the Near East. England, Ger- 
many and Russia, all pushing toward this goal, seem in imminent danger of collision. Mr. Free- 
man has recently visited the scene of the construction work now going on and speaks from per- 
sonal observation as well as from study of this and allied questions.—Ep!Tor. } 


It is a strange fact that what are un- 
doubtedly the world’s two most ancient 
and opulent seats of empire, the valley 
of the Nile and the valley of the Tigris- 
Euphrates—and it is still a moot ques- 
tion among archeologists as to which was 
the original cradle of civilization—should 
both have ultimately become two of the 
dreariest and most sterile of the world’s 
deserts. But stranger still is it that 
when, after the lapse of a score or more 
of centuries, the destined hour of their 
rehabilitation again came round, the 
master transformer of each in changes 
that will restore both valleys to a fruit- 
fulness undreamed of by Rameses or 
Nebuchadnezzar should be one and the 
same man, and he not a king nor an em- 
peror, but a quiet, unassuming English- 
man, with the practical brain of an en- 
gineer and the imaginative soul of a 
dreamer. It is as a dreamer—a con- 
structive dreamer, in fact—that I like 
best to think of Sir William Willcocks, 
- and I can find no words that fit my con- 
ception of him so graphically as do those 
which Kipling wrote after the death of 
that other great “Forwarder of Des- 
tinies,” Cecil Rhodes. 

Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 

In Egypt the dreams of Sir William 
Willcocks have been transformed into 
realities. With the completion of the 
hightened Assuan Dam, and the other 
projects now well advanced, the reclama- 
tion of all of the Nile Valley that can be 
effected with the present flow of that 
river may be said to be accomplished. 
In Mesopotamia the transformation has 
only just begun. 

Save for casual references to it in 
Bushire and Bussorah, my acquaintance 
with the Mesopotamian reclamation 
scheme dates from a certain June even- 
ing in the Bagdad Club library, when, 


with a volume of the Arabian Nights in 
my hand, I sought out a reclining chair 
under a punkah and found on the arm of 
the former a copy of Sir William Will- 


_ cocks’s report on the feasibility of irri- 


gating the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. I 
had intended whiling away the hot even- 
ing by following the inimitable Haroun 
al Raschid thru the highways and by- 
ways of the ancient city of the Kaliphs; 
but I chanced to start turning the leaves 
of the reclamation report, and instead of 
trailing at the skirts of the good Haroun, 
I found the car of my fancy hitched to 
the Pegasus of Sir William Willcocks and 
whirled off across the ages to the days of 
the Garden of Eden, swung back in a 
sweeping circle thru the deluge, the rise 
and fall of Chaldea and Babylon, Assyria 
and Hitt, on down to the present and 
beyond to that future, a decade or so 
hence, when the transmuting touch of 
water is to restore all that is worth re- 
storing of the glories that have gone be- 
fore. It was with Willcocks, the dreamer, 
that I rode that night. 

Twenty-four hours later, with a clear- 
eyed, sun-tanned Scotchman, I stood at 
the awninged window of a drafting room 
looking down into a quarter-mile wide 
hole where a couple of thousand Arab 
laborers and a confused mixture of 
pumps, engines, dredges, cement mixers 
and steam shovels were doing the pre- 
liminary work for the foundation of the 
great $20,000,000 Hindia Barrage, which 
is to raise the level of the Euphrates and 
turn it back into its old channel by the 
walls of Babylon. Opened between us and 
supplemented by a portfolio of maps lay 
a green-bound report similar to the one 
I had found on the arm of my chair at 
the Bagdad Club the night before, and 
my companion turned often and read 
from it as he pointed and explained. But 
always it was columns of figures—esti- 
mates of flow and fall and siltage content 
—that he quoted; those magic pages 
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A WATER WHEEL IN KERBELA 


This shows one of the several primitive methods of raising water for irrigation still practised in Meso- 
potamia. 


glowing with fascinating interweavings 
of fact and fancies regarding Eden and 
the deluge and Belshazzar and Sardanap- 
alus were unturned. 

“And would you believe it?” (my com- 
panion, Percy Warbrick, the resident en- 
gineer, was speaking), “in spite of the 
trouble we have had from strikes, floods, 
non-delivery of materials and the faulty 
character of some of the brick, Sir Wil- 
liam’s estimates of cost and time are 
working out almost to a dot.” 

It was Willcocks, the engineer, not the 
dreamer, whom we followed that after- 
noon; the engineer transforming into 
realities the visionings of the dreamer. 

To the traveler in the desert of Lower 
Mesopotamia there are two characteris- 
tic and constantly recurring landmarks: 
one the tel or mound which marks the 
ruins of an ancient city, and the other 
an apparently endless earth wall, like a 
railway embankment or a dike, which 
marks either side of the line of the old 
canals. Both tel and canal banks are en- 
countered over a great area of country, 
their limits defining, in fact, the boun- 


daries of the heart of the old Babylonian 
Empire. 

Nothing so extensive as the old Baby- 
lonian canal system has been known in 
history; a circumstance due, perhaps, 
quite as much to the facility with which 
the country and its rivers lent them- 
selves to the construction of an efficient 
scheme of irrigation as to the skill of 
the Babylonians as engineers. The works 
of a number of ancient peoples—among 
others, those of certain of the North 
American Indians—give evidence of 
greater technical skill than do those of 
the Babylonians, but, as none of them 
had so favorable a field of endeavor as 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, their ulti- 
mate achievements were less striking. 

It is not known definitely whether the 
downfall of the Babylonian Empire. was 
due to the failure of its complicated irri- 
gation system, without which its dense 
population could not exist, or whether 
the failure of the irrigation system was 
due to the downfall of the empire as .a 
result of its own weakness or the attacks 
of the Medes and Persians. At any rate, 
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neither of the latter, nor yet the Assyr- 
ians, Hittites, Parthians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, or any of the successive conquer- 
ors of. Mesopotamia, -were ever able to 
restore its canals to a state comparabie 
to their former efficiency. Probably the 
nearest approach to this was during the 
reign of the able and energetic Haroun 
al Raschid and his immediate successors, 
when Bagdad, boasting a population of 
a million or more, was the seat of the 
Kaliphs and the capital of the Moham- 
medan world. During this period—from 
800 to 1000 A. D.—a considerable por- 
tion of Mesopotamia was brought under 
canal, but largely owing to successive 
inundations, due to lack of effective 
means of handling flood discharges, 
larger and larger areas were allowed to 
go back to the desert each year, until 
finally nothing remained but the verdant 
ribbons of cultivation along the rivers 
and on the fringes of the overflow lakes. 
Thus this richest in natural advantages 
of all the world’s great irrigable areas 
has lain for a thousand years, and thus 
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it was. last summer when I traversed it 
from end to end by caravan in an en- 
deavor to learn what, if anything, of the 
seemingly extravagant prophecies that 
were being made regarding its future 
are likely of fulfilment. 

The great problem that confronted the 
first builders of extensive irrigation 
works in Mesopotamia must have been 
that of disposing of the excess of water 
in flood time, and had not the solution 
been found at the outset it is certain 
that all their efforts would have come to 
naught in the end. The decline of the 
great Babylonian canals must have dated 
from the time when, either thru their 
own neglect or because, the works were 
destroyed by enemies, the flood protective 
systems became partially or wholly in- 
effective. That the irrigation systems of 
the succeeding empires had but ephem- 
eral existences was due to the fact thet 
the complete restoration of the flood 
works was not made a condition prece- 
dent to irrigation. 

To Sir William Willcocks, with his life- 
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THE INTAKE OF AN ANCIENT CANAL 


Intermittent clearing of silt by the fellahin Arabs has made it possible ,to utilize a number of the old 
waterways. No canal system so extensive as that of the Babylonians has been known to history. 
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long experience in curbing the eccen- 
tricities of the Nile, the imperative ne- 
cessity of providing some sort of a flood 
escape for the surplus waters of both 
the Tigris and Euphrates must have been 
apparent at once, and his first attention, 
after being commissioned by the Turkish 
Government to outline a plan for the 
reclamation of Mesopotamia, was direct- 
ed to this end. Investigations were first 
made on the Euphrates, and, guided py 
the presence of a broad belt of shells in 
the desert to the northwest of Kerbela— 
the Mecca of the fanatical Shiah sect of 
the Mohammedans—a great depression 
having an area of 500 square miles and a 
depth of 50 feet, capable of receiving a 
flow vastly in excess of any recorded 
flood of modern times, was discovered 
and surveyed. The belt of shells and 
traces of old canals and diversion works 
point strongly to the fact that this de- 
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pression was utilized by the ancients to 
the identical end it will serve when the 
Habbania Escape, now under construc- 
tion on the Euphrates, is completed. This 
work, which is in the hands of a promi- 
nent British contractor, will doubtless 
approximate in steel and concrete what 
the ancients built for the same purpose 
of bitumen and sun-dried brick. This 
project will be completed inside of an- 
other year, after which the way will be 
clear to take up systematically the canal- 
ization of the great area—the Hindia 
Barrage alone will command 1,360,000 
acres—which is to be irrigated from the 
water of the Euphrates. 

The handling of the flood waters of the 
Tigris, which, altho having slightly less 
average discharge than the Euphrates 
swells to far above the maximum flow of 
the latter in the spring time, is a more 
difficult problem. There are two alterna- 
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ENGLISH ENGINEER IS RESTORING EDEN 


The dam at Hindia and the various escapes and canals will conserve the flood waters of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and reclaim for cultivation hundreds of thousands of acres of desert land. 
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tive solutions, one being to utilize as an 
escape an extensive salt sink to the 
southwest of Samara, in which the River 
Tarthar now discharges and terminates, 
and the other the simpler plan of aban- 
doning the left bank of the river to the 
floods and creating a massive canal and 
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lower valley under canal may be taken 
up as fast as the Turkish Government 
will provide the money, the prospects of 
which, it is needless to say, have not been 
improved by the heavy drains made upon 
the imperial treasury as a result of the 
two late wars. These projects, a score or 














ROBBING THE ARCHEOLOGIST TO PAY THE AGRICULTURIST 


The ruins of the Ctesiphon, built by one of the Mesopotamian kaliphs, which will be destroyed by irriga- 
tion operations. The arch is said to be the largest ever built. Promising excavations beneath the palace of 


Nebuchadnezzar will have to be abandoned, also. 


dike along the right bank. The principal 
objection to the escape project is its cost, 
it being estimated that at least $30,000,- 
000 would be required for the two dams 
for raising the Tigris the necessary 25 
feet above flood level and for the canal. 
Trouble with the great Shamar tribe oz 
nomad Arabs would also be sure to follow 
the invasion of their grazing grounds by 
the overflow lake. Willcocks’s provisional 
recommendation is in favor of the proj- 
ect involving the abandonment of one 
side of the river, leaving the construc- 
tion of an escape to a time when more 
money is available than at present. 
With the menace of the floods disposed 
of, the several projects for bringing the 


more in number, when completed, will 
have brought water not only to all of the 
country irrigated by the Babylonians, 
but also to many hundreds of square 
miles that did not exis. at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar—land built out into 
what was then the Persian Gulf by the 
silt-laden rivers. It may be of interest to 
note in this connection that the waters 
of both Tigris and Euphrates carry five 
times as much solid deposit as do those 
of the Nile, as a result of which consid- 
erable difficulty will doubtless be experi- 
enced in keeping the canals, once they 
are constructed, from becoming clogged - 
with silt. The lack of effective means of 
doing this has been responsible for the 
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abandonment of considerable areas, even 
within the last century; with modern 
knowledge and devices, however, the only 
menace of silt lies in the expense of re- 
moving it fast effdugh to keep the ditches 
clear. i 

The canals to irrigate the country 
northwest of Bagdad will be taken oif 
above a barrage proposed to be erected 
near the site of the ancient Nimroud’s 
Dam. Another barrage will be built at 
Koot to make a permanent canal of the 
Kai branch of the river; and still further 
down, at the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates—the traditional site of the 
Garden of Eden—regulating works, dikes 
and canals will be built to reclaim the 
lands between Khar Abdalla and the 
thriving port of Bussorah, thirty miles 
from the head of the Persian Gulf. 

A fairly extensive but relatively cheap 
piece of reclamation is projected at the 
great loop of the Tigris, twenty miles 
below Bagdad, where a quarter of a mile 
wide neck of land separates two points 
on the river that are thirty miles apart 
by its winding channel. A two or three 
meter fall gives the opportunity to bring 
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nearly all of the looped-in area—about 
250,000 acres—under canal, but the con- 
summation of this project must almost 
inevitably result in the destruction of the 
ruins of the great Ctesiphon, a ruin of 
one of the Mesopotamian Kaliphates 
which is famed thruout the world as 
having the largest arch ever constructed. 
As a sacrifice to reclamation it is not un- 
worthy to rank with the famous Egyp- 
tian temple of Philae, the days of which 
are believed to be numbered as a result 
of raising the Assuan Dam. 

The Hindia Barrage, to which I have 
referred, was the first of the great Will- 
cocks projects to be undertaken, because 
it was possible to proceed with it regard- 
less of the completion of the Habbania 
Escape, which is to dispose of the flood 
waters of the Euphrates and upon which 
all the other projects must wait. The dam 
at Hindia is designed to turn a large 
part of the flow of the Euphrates into 
the old Babylon channel, restoring to cul- 
tivation hundreds of thousands of acres 
which had reverted to desert thru the 
silting up of the former river bed. The 
Turks endeavored to do the same thi-z 
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twenty years ago by erecting a low weir 
across the river a short distance below 
the site of the present barrage. This 
structure, which was built entirely of 
bricks quarried from the ruins of the 
Tower of Babel, the palace of Belshaz- 
zar and other historic buildings of Baby- 
lon, did good service while it lasted, the 
water in the old channel being raised to 
a level which made it possible to bring 
a considerable part of the abandoned area 
again under cultivation. It began going 
to pieces in the first heavy flood, how- 
ever, and, thru the heavy losses suffered 
by those who opened up new land only to 
be compelled to abandon it as the water 
in the old channel sank back to its for- 
mer level, was ultimately responsible for 
more harm than good. 

On the completion of the Hindia Bar- 
rage archeology is destined to offer to 
reclamation what will probably be re- 
corded as the greatest sacrifice of all, 
for the raising of the water in the old 
Euphrates channel must inevitably pre- 
clude forever the possibility of a work 
that has become the dearest dream of 
every savant who has worked in or stud- 
ied this part of Asia, the uncovering of 
the prehistoric city which the excava- 
tions of the German mission has proven 
to be buried beneath the ruins of Baby- 
lon itself. When I visited Dr. Koldeway 
and his coworkers last June the clearly 
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defined walls of a great structure of this 
unguessed capital had been uncovered 
directly beneath the foundations of the 
palace of Nebuchadnezzar, but even at 
that time the seepage from the almost 
stagnant pools in the old Euphrates made 
heavy pumping necessary, and the rise 
of water following the completion of the 
barrage at Hindia will make further 
work at any considerable depth out of 
the question. Doubtless there are many 
who will deem the price too heavy; but 
to the average “citizen of the world” half 
a million live and prosperous farmers 
would weigh rather more heavily in the 
balance of expediency than a row of 
cases filled with the bones and ornaments 
of dead men and a tome filled with theo- 
ries regarding life in a dead city. 

The only serious hitch in*the progress 
of what will be when completed the 
greatest piece of reclamation in history 
is one that may arise thru the inability 
of the Turkish Government to provide 
the money as fast as it is needed, and 
this hinges on so many contingencies 
that are still swinging in the balance 
that it would profit little to discuss the 
question here. From the standpoint of all 
concerned—the Turk included—it is un- 
fortunate that the whole work of re- 
claiming Mesopotamia could not have 
been turned over to British concession- 
aries, just as that of building the Bag- 
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dad Railway was given to Germans. In 
that event one could have said just as 
confidently that the first and greatest 
step toward the restoration of the Gar- 
den of Eden—the construction of the ir- 
rigation works—would be a fait accompli 
by 1920, as he may say today that trains 
will be running from the Bosporus to the 
Persian Gulf by 1918. This plan would 
have also insured the stiffening of the 
framework of-the administrative system 
by running thru it a strong reinforce- 
ment of British brains and experience, 
and, what is quite as important as either 
of the foregoing, British humanitarian- 
ism of the kind which seems to be in- 
herent in the Anglo-Indian civil servant. 


It is these three things which are jointly _ 


responsible for the fact that the irriga- 
tion projects of India are paying 714 per 
cent a year, and that the colonies which 
they have made possible are the most 
prosperous and contented in the empire. 
It will be a difficult matter to find Otto- 
man subjects with either the brains of 
the experience for the great work in 
hand, and as for humanitarianism—but 
one can hardly write the word in the 
same sentence with Turkish official. 

I regret that the space at my com- 
mand has made it impossible to make 
more than casual reference to the Bag- 
dad Railway, a project the consummation 
of which is only less important to Meso- 
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potamian reclamation than the construc- 
tion of the irrigation works themselves. 
Each is essential and complementary to 
the other, for the railway cannot pay un- 
less it serves a fruitful and developed 
country, while no purpose would be 
served in developing a country that was 
unprovided with efficient transportation 
facilities. In this instance the railway 
will be an absolute sine qua non to suc- 
cess, because of the fact that the Will- 
cocks irrigation works will ultimately put 
an end to the navigation of the Tigris, 
thereby closing the present trade route 
to Europe by way of the Persian Gulf. 
Active construction work has been in 
progress for over a year at half a dozen 
points along the proposed line, and there 
is every reason to hope that broad gauge 
connection between Bussorah or Koweit 
and Konia, in Asia Minor, will be made 
some time in 1917. Meissner Pasha, the 
talented German who is general manager 
of the company that is building the road, 
with his thirty years’ experience in Tur- 
key, has done for the railways of that 
empire what Sir William Willcocks has 
accomplished for irrigation in Egypt; 
and by the time a restored Garden of 
Eden has become a matter of history his 
part in the task will entitle his name to 
a place on the portal below only that of 
the great British engineer. 
Pasadena, California. 


The Two Robins 


By Coletta Ryan 


“Kt io,” “Et ion'tl” “it is.” “Kt ion't, 
“It isn’t, It isn’t”—“It is!” 

These were the words 

Of two quarrelsome birds. 

“It is,” “It isn’t.” “It is!” 

With a whack and a bang 

How they clashed as they sang: 
“Tt is,” “16 ton't.” “It is!” 

And all day long 

They sang the loud song. 

“It isn’t,” “It isn’t,” “It is!” 

But when it came night 

Too weary to fight 

Rob flew to his nest 

With an ache in his breast 

And he sighed as he echoed: “It is!” 
Like the heart rending grief 

Of a sad exile’s song 

Is the wo of a bird 

When perhaps he is wrong 


As he faintly re-echoes: “It is!” 

Bird angels must act 

With a light-winged tact, 

So seeing him wilt 

Tho she well knew his guilt 

With a brave chirp his mate 

Whispered: “Dearest, I hate 

A storm in the trees! 

Let us hark to the breeze. 

’Tis a beautiful earth 

And nothing is worth 

Such turbulent words 

Between loving birds.” 

And they both fell asleep 

In a little brown heap 

While the soft winds of Eden 

Sang on the deep, 

"i a, “3t ts.” “Tt ie.” “Te fon't, 

“It isn’t, It isn’t.” “It is!” 
Boston, Mass. 





Men We Are Watching 


By A Washington Journalist 


The nation’s pocketbook claims un- 
usual public attention when a sweeping 
tariff revision downward, a new era of 
promised Democratic economy, and a 
complete reconstruction of our monetary 
system are all on the boards at once; 
and the chief engineers of the various 
legislative machines connected with 
financial affairs claim closer watching 
than ever. 

As all money legislation originates in 
the House of Representatives—however 
much it is cut to pieces and revamped in 
the Senate—the men who start things 
monetary are Oscar W. Underwood, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means—which really means 
ways and means of collecting revenue— 
and J. J. Fitzgerald, chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations— 
which means the way the money shall be 
spent. 


Oscar W. Underwood 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Next to the Speakership, especially in 
times of tariff revision, there is no office 
in the national House of Representatives 
with more latent possibilities than the 
chairmanship of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Sereno Payne, of New York, 
held the office so long that he learned the 
ropes well and knew the full force of the 
position. If there was blood in a turnip 
he could find it. In the recent great 
shake-up Payne was forced to abdicate, 
and Oscar W. Underwood, Democrat, of 
Alabama, took the chair. Mr. Underwood 
also became floor leader of the new 
majority, and, incidentally, a sugges- 
tively strong candidate for nomination 
as his party’s choice for President of the 
United States. He has been floor leader 
thru a most important period in his 
party’s history. He has grasped the 
golden opportunity with a firm hand, 
and upon no one more than on Under- 
wood of Alabama rests the responsibility 
for the present—and the future. It is 
true that there are whispered excuses 


for the fact that the tariff bill now be. 
fore the Senate is different in some ways 
from the tariff bill which Underwood in- 
dorsed a year ago—it is said that the 
majority of his committee was opposed 
to his wishes in some important matters, 
and that he’ was obliged to yield—but 
the world will give him the glory, all the 
same, if it turns out as he hopes. 

Mr. Underwood has been a member of 
the House for the past eighteen years, 
and a minority member of the Ways and 
Means Committee for a long time. Ac- 
cording to the customs of the House 
there is little opportunity for a minority 
member—especially of the Ways and 
Means Committee—to accomplish any- 
thing tangible, but Mr. Underwood is the 
kind of a man who absorbs without limit 
and thru all these years he has been 
absorbing. He has qualified as a master 
in the game of politics and the art of 
tariff tinkering, and whether or not he 
has had his way in everything in the new 
tariff, he stands by his guns as the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee should. He is no quitter, as he 
showed to the world during the Balti- 
more convention. 

Chairman Underwood was born in 
Louisville, Kentucky, fifty-one years ago. 
He was educated at the Rugby School 
and the University of Virginia. He is a 
man of considerable wealth, having been 
largely interested in the iron productions 
of Alabama. He is a typical Southerner, 
with the characteristics and personality 
of a gentleman, from the top of his head 
to the tips of his boots. He is of the still 
water variety—the still water that runs 
deep—and no one seems to feel quite 
sure how deep. He is apparently the 
incarnation of optimism, but wholly 
without that frequently accompanying 
tendency to brag. There is no ostenta- 
tion about the man. He makes one feel, 
at least, that concession to others is the 
delight of his life. But he has a lot of 
other virtues along the same line. In the 
Congressional Directory, for example, 
where members of Congress write their 
own biographies—and sometimes take a 
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page or two about it-—Underwood found ° 


four lines enough to say all he thought 
necessary about himself. Two of those 
lines are confined to repeating the dates 
of the various Congresses to which he 
has been elected. In public and private— 
even upon the floor of the house fighting 
for his tariff bill—he constantly indi- 
cates his conviction that by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 

Mr. Underwood is tall, sturdily built, 
quite capable of caring for himself in 
any emergency; but he carries himself 
with a quiet, commanding dignity which 
is not easily perturbed. He moves and 
speaks deliberately, with Southern 
accent and a low, conciliatory voice— 
which, after all, is quite strong enough, 
when occasion requires, to go as far and 
as forcefully as seems to him desirable. 
He chooses his words carefully and rare- 
ly displays any symptom of irritation. 
He is democratically cordial, and in 
private conversation as well as upon the 
floor gives an impression of sincerity— 
an impression that he means what he 
says; whether or not he says all that he 
means. His smooth shaven face is al- 
ways readier with smiles than frowns, 
but his large, keen eyes, broad jaws, and 
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firm, straight mouth hint strongly of 
other possibilities. Thus far he has met 
the complications arising in a way to 
indicate that these impressions are not 
ill founded. This is the man who at pres- 
ent presides over all deliberations for 
raising national revenue. 


J. J. Fitzgerald 

Chairman of the House Committee 

on Appropriations. 

No man is more harried and less 
praised, whatever the results may be, 
than the chairman of the Appropriation 
Committee. Even in Congress, as well as 
thruout the country, he is held to be al- 
most personally responsible for the way 
in which the revenue of. the nation is 
spent—or misspent. When the first ses- 
sion of a Democratic majority, with its 
promise of economy, results in a mate- 
rial increase in appropriations over any 
former session, every one has a fling at 
Fitzgerald. As a matter of fact, the bills 
which he sends over to the Senate are 
often materially enlarged there; but that 
is not the worst of it, ‘so far as his 
responsibility is concerned, for several 
enormous appropriations never go before 
the Committee on Appropriations at all. 
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Until 1865 the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee attended to the entire business of 
raising and expending the nation’s rev- 
enue, which is really the ideal way, if 
the committee is constantly composed of 
better patriots than partizans, and if the 
business of the nation is not too large 
for it. Both of these objections arose in 
1865, and the work of collecting and dis- 
bursing was divided by the creation of 
an Appropriation Committee. Fifteen 
years later a separate committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Agricul- 
tural Bill, and five years after that— 
Samuel J. Randal, then chairman of the 
committee, being somewhat autocratic, 
possibly, as some thought, dangerous— 
the Appropriation Committee was still 
further reduced in power by being stript 
of the Army Bill, the Diplomatic and 
Consular Bill, the Navy Bill, the Indian 
Bill and the Post Office Bill. 

All of this was undoubtedly for the 
best at the time, but it has developt an- 
other grave evil which Chairman Fitz- 
gerald faces and which he proposes to 
rectify, if possible, during his adminis- 
tration. If he succeeds, he will have done 
more for common-sense economy for the 
nation than if he had cut millions from 
any appropriation which has passed thru 
his committee—he will have done better 
for the country than any of the great 
men who have sat at the head of the 
Appropriation Committee before him. 
The difficulty is that all of these, and 
other important appropriation bills, are 
in the hands of totally independent com- 
mittees. While each committee, accord- 
ing to its temper, may have economy in 
view, each one naturally seeks as much 
as possible from the Treasury for the 
object it represents, trusting to other 
committees to do the drastic work, with- 
out budget or codperation. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has set himself to the 
task of consolidating these appropriation 
forces again, in a way that shall still 
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retain the advantages of independent 
work, but accomplish great national 
economy. Every one wishes him success, 
and those who best know the man are 
firmest in the conviction that he will 
succeed. For, as a matter of fact, while 
many shook their heads when so young a 
man became head of the great Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, a year or more 
ago, they have very generally come to 
the conclusion that no more earnest, en- 
ergetic and efficient economist ever oc- 
cupied that chairmanship. He has been 
abundantly asghiled, but he is the kind 
of a man who succeeds—deliberate al- 
most to indifference, but persistent to 
the limit, and quick enough and keen 
enough, mentally, to turn to material 
advantage his apparent characteristic 
nonchalance. We have had abundant evi- 
dence of his ability to put up a good 
fight, on the floor, when necessary; and 
he has stood by his convictions on sev- 
eral occasions when it required unusual 
courage. : 

It is by his own might that Fitzgerald 
stands high among the party chiefs. And 
he has yet a long career ahead of him, 
for he was born in Brooklyn, New York, 
only forty years ago. He is a graduate 
of Manhattan College and the New York 
Law School. He was admitted to the bar 
when twenty-one, and has already served 
fifteen years in Congress. He is tall, 
rather slender, thoroly self-contained, al- 
ways as cordial as the claims of affairs 
will permit, always dignified, always con- 
siderate—even when on the fighting line; 
with the natural result that he has many 
friends even among his partizan enemies. 
He is not a man on the lookout for 
trouble, but thus far he has proved him- 
self capable of rising to occasions when 
they come. He is the thirteenth man to 
hold this important chairmanship—the 
thirteenth in a line of the most illustri- 
ous men who have served in the House of 
Representatives. 





The Keeper of the King’s Cosine 


The Historic Dignity of the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
By A. Maurice Low, M.A. * , 


{It is not often that we bother our readers with questions of. title, precedence and official tra- 
ditions, for we believe that Americans did well to leave such childish things behind them when 
they crost the Atlantic. And the debonair Lord High Chancellor in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Jolanthe 
is the only one who has ever visited us in the flesh. But so much of curious interest attaches to 
the occupant of the woolsack who is soon to be our guest—Viscount Haldane sails the 23d and 
will inspect New York and West Point—and Mr. Low explains it all so delightfully that we can- 
not refrain from taking this glimpse into British psychology. Mr. Low has for the last twenty-five 
years served as an unofficial—and sometimes official—interpreter between the two countries. He was 
educated at King’s College, London, and Dartmouth, New Hampshire, and is the author of The 
American People, A Study in National Psychology and of a History of Labor Legislation in Great 


Britain.—EbITor. } e 


When Viscount Haldane, the Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, comes 
to the United States next week it will 
be the second time in the history of the 
British Empire that a Lord Chancellor 
has received his sovereign’s permission 
to cross the Atlantic. A few years ago 
Lord Loreburn, Viscount Haldane’s pre- 
decessor, paid a visit to Canada. 

In the British “Table of Precedency,” 
which a witty Frenchman has called the 
passport to the social heaven, the Lord 
High Chancellor ranks every dignitary 
of the kingdom with the sole exception 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Primate of All England, who is the spir- 
itual head of the Established Church. On 
all state occasions the Lord High Chan- 
cellor is preceded only by the sovereign, 
the members of the blood royal, the am- 
bassadors, as the personal representa- 
tives of their sovereigns, and the pri- 
mate. That establishes the high posi- 
tion and dignity of the Lord High 
Chancellor. 

The Lord High Chancellor is the cus- 
todian of the Great Seal of England, 
around which clusters much romance. 
Proclamations, patents, commissions and 
many other state documents are not 
valid until the great seal has been affixt 
by the Lord High Chancellor, or as he 
was called by a statute of Elizabeth, the 
lord keeper, as he was the keeper of the 
seal. That wonderful and mysterious 
thing the British constitution, which is 
not a written document but laws piled 
upon tradition and custom, tenderly 
safeguards the emblem of kingly power 
and authority. Anybody from the sover- 
eign down, with the exception of one 
man, may leave the kingdom at pleasure, 
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and that one man is the lord keeper. The 
great seal may never be taken from Brit- 
ish soil, and as the seal is theoretically 
always in the possession of the Lord 
Chancellor it follows as a matter of 
course that he can never divorce himself 
from his trust. But in England there is 
always a way to obey tradition and yet 
not to make tradition embarrassing to 
modern progress. To keep to the strict 
letter of the law but to enable the Lord 
Chancellor to cross the channel or the 
ocean, it is within his power, with the 
sanction of the sovereign, to put “the 
seal in commission,” that is, to appoint 
deputies to have the custody of the seal 
and to use it. When Lord Brougham was 
Lord Chancellor he wanted to go to Ger- 
many on a holiday and intended to put 
the great seal in commission, but when 
he found that it would cost him about 
$7000 to untie and retie the yards of red 
tape before he could get rid of the seal, 
he abandoned the trip to the Rhine and 
went to Scotland, where the most re- 
markable incident in the history of the 
great seal occurred. Brougham, who was 
a great lawyer and a man of equally 
great eccentricities, of course carried the 
seal with him, and while staying at the 
palace of the Dowager Duchess of Bed- 
ford some of the women to amuse them- 
selves stole into his bedroom and pur- 
loined the seal. Brougham was in great 
distress, but the women set him to 
searching the house and finally Brough- 
am found his precious seal in a tea chest. 
To celebrate its recovery he allowed his 
hostess and her guests to use the seal to 
make pancakes. The seal. it should be 
explained, now made of silver but for- 
merly of copper, consists of two large 





KING’S CONSCIENCE 


disks hinged together, forming a mold in 
which the wax is poured, by an official 
of the Lord Chancellor’s department 
known as “chaff wax.” It is not unlike a 
waffle iron, and the Duchess of Bedford 
and her merry 
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of Lords, where the seal was laid on an 
anvil and a brawny blacksmith smashed 
it amid the cheers of the Roundheads, 
the while the Cavaliers looked on in sul- 
len scorn. Curiously enough the Parlia- 

- mentary seal met 





party had great 
fun making pan- 
cakes beautifully 
embossed with 
the figure of King 
William on horse- 
back. But the 
story ‘leaked out, 
and the King was 
so angry that 
when the Whigs 
came back into 
power he stipu- 

lated with Lord 
’ Melbourne — that 
Brougham should 
not again be 
given the office of 
lord keeper. 

In the struggle 
between the peo- 
ple and the 
Stuarts the great 
seal played an im- 
portant part. 
When Charles I 
fled London to 
York, Lord Lit- 
tleton, the lord 
keeper, brought 
the seal with him, 
and Parliament 
was in a dilem- 
ma. At that time 
a statute made it 
high treason pun- 
ishable with 
death for anyone 
to attempt to 
counterfeit, forge 
or imitate the 








the same fate. A 
few weeks before 
the execution of 
Charles I a new 
seal was ordered 
made, and then 
the old seal was 
broken in pieces 
by a_ blacksmith 
at the bar of the 
Commons. 

The great seal 
met with another 
strange adven- 
ture in the reign 
of the last of the 
Stuart kings. 
When England 
welcomed Wil- 
liam of Orange, 
James II fled to 
France, carrying 
with him _ the 
great seal, which 
he managed to 
get posession of 
from the Lord 
Chancellor by a 
trick. On his way 
down the Thames, 
James dropt the 
seal into the riv- 
er, thinking that 
with its loss the 
machinery of 
government 
would be brought 
to a standstill, 
but a few days 
later some fisher- 








great seal, but 
despite this the 
Commons direct- 
ed that a new 
great seal be 
made. Later the 
original seal was surrendered by Charles 
to Parliament, and the House ordered 
that it should be defaced and broken. In 
state the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons attended at the bar of the House 


West Point. 


THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Burdon Haldane, Viscount of 
Cloan, is the second “keeper of the king’s conscience” 
to visit America and the first to come to the United 
States. He comes to address the meeting of the American 
Bar Association in Montreal, and will spend only five 
days on this side of the water, visiting New York and 


men found the 
seal in their nets 
and restored it to 
the proper au- 
thorities. 

There 


is only 

one case on rec- 
ord of the great seal having been lost and 
never recovered, and the incident sug- 
gests that they played politics in England 
a century or more ago in a way that would 
make the most hardened American polit- 
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ical boss admit how little he knows otf 
the game. When Lord Thurlow was Lord 
Chancellor in the reign of George III, 
‘his house was broken into and the great 
seal carried off. Thurlow went to Pitt, 
the Prime Minister, and told him the 
dreadful news, and together they hur- 
ried to the King. A meeting of the privy 
council was immediately summoned, and 
orders were at once given to have an- 
other seal made with the greatest des- 
patch and secrecy, which was done in 
thirty-six hours. It has always been be- 
lieved that the seal was stolen by agents 
in the employ of the Whigs. The day be- 
fore the seal was stolen Pitt decided to 
appeal to the country, which the Whigs 
were trying to prevent, but Parliament 
cannot be dissolved unless the great seal 
is attached to the sovereign’s proclama- 
tion of dissolution, and the Whigs. evi- 
dently believed that when the loss of the 
seal was discovered a long time must 
elapse before a new seal could be or- 
dered and made. Pitt fully believed in 
the Whig plot, as shown by one of his 
letters, in which he refers to “a curious 
maneuver, that of stealing the great seal 
from the chancellor.” Lord Thurlow took 
no further chances. During the follow- 
ing eight years that he was Chancel'or 
he always slept with the seal under his 
pillow. 

In 1812 the great seal was lost for a 
few hours. Lord Eldon, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was aroused from his sleep one 
night by the cry of fire, and his first 
thought being for the seal he snatched 
up the box containing it, rushed into the 
garden and buried it in one of the flower 
beds. The next morning he had forgotten 
where he had buried his precious casket, 
and for hours there followed an agoniz- 
ing search. The affair was funny enough 
to appeal to Eldon’s sense of humor, and 
he writes to a friend: “You never saw 
anything so ridiculous as seeing the 
whole family down the walks dibbling 
with bits of sticks until we found it.” 

A new great seal is made with the ac- 
cession of every sovereign. When the 
new seal has been engraved the old seal 
is “demasked” by the sovereign in the 
presence of the privy council. The sover- 
eign gives the obsolete seal a light blow 
with a hammer, which leaves a slight 
mark, and the seal then becomes the per- 
quisite of the last Lord Chancellor in 
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whose custody it has been. In the old 
days the “purse,” whigh is supposed to 
contain the great seal, but does not, a 
magnificent and gorgeous piece of art 
needlework, used to be renewed with 
every session of Parliament, and the old 
purse was one of the Lord Chancellor’s 
perquisites, but now Parliament is less 
extravagant and a purse lasts until it 
begins to look shabby. Lord Thurlow was 
chancellor for a quarter of a century, 
and during that time Lady Thurlow col- 
lected a magnificent set of hangings 
made from the discarded purses. - 

In addition to being the keeper of the 
great seal of the United Kingdom, the 
Lord Chancellor is the presiding officer 


of the House of Lords, and when he en- 


ters: the chamber he is escorted by 
“Black Rod” and followed by the mace 
and purse bearers. The “purse” is an - 
elaborately ornamented bag which is 
supposed to contain the great seal and 
like Mary’s lamb must follow the Lord 
Chancellor around wherever he goes. As 
a matter of fact it contains nothing and 
is merely symbolic of his great author- 
ity, and is probably a survival of an age 
when the lord keeper actually slept 
with the seal under his pillow, because ° 
whoever had the seal had the physical 
emblem of divine right. Now the Lord 
Chancellor locks the seal up in a fire and 
burglar proof safe and the purse hangs 
on the back of the woolsack, as the Lord 
Chancellor’s seat in the House of Lords 
is called, just as the mace is laid beside 
him, a tradition that links the past to 
the present. 

In the days of the Plantagenets the 
chancellors were always ecclesiastics, be- 
cause few laymen were versed in the 
gentle arts of reading and writing. They 
were required to preside over the king’s 
chapel, thus making them in fact the 
king’s father confessor, so that the chan- 
cellor was known as the keeper of the 
king’s conscience. Their functions at 
times were curiously diverse. As prelates 
they were not only the head of the 
Church, but they were also the chief ju- 
dicial official of the kingdom; they were 
always politicians, in which capacity 
they performed the functions that now 
devolve upon the members of the cabi- 
net; and more than one chancellor was 
as distinguished in the field of battle as 
he was noted in statecraft. Every reader 
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of English history will recall those two 
picturesque figures of medieval times— 
Thomas 4 Becket and Thomas Wolsey. 
Becket was made chancellor by Henry 
II, who later feared his great influence 
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was celebrating vespers and slew him at 
the altar. Henry VIII made Wolsey Lord 
Chancellor, whose power was enormous, 
but whose enemies brought about his 
ruin because of the part he played in the 
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THE HOUSE OF PEERS 
In this hall in the Houses of Parliament the Lord Chancellor presides over the 
deliberations of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal. The woolsack, on which he sits, 
is the ottoman before the throne. It is shaped like a bale of wool and commemorates 
the act past in Elizabeth’s reign prohibiting the exportation of wool. 
Lord Chancellor is seated, the purse hangs on the back of the woolsack and the mace 





When the 








and in a moment of anger said, in the 
presence of his court: “Will no one rid 
me of this troublesome prelate”; a hint 
sufficient to four knights, who invaded 
the cathedral of Canterbury when Becket 


king’s endeavors to secure a divorce 
from Catharine of Aragon. Wolsey’s dy- 
ing lament, “Had I but served my God as 
diligently as I served the king, He would 
not have given me over in my gray 
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hairs,” is historic. Wolsey, it is general- 
ly believed, is the one chancellor who de- 
fied the law and carried the great seal 
with him when he went out of the coun- 
try. The seal was too important in the 
machinery of state—its use now is mere- 
ly symbolic, but in those days it was the 
actual evidence of royal authority—to be 
allowed to pass out of the hands of its 
possessor, and yet Wolsey must go to the 
Low Countries, and there was no one 
whom he trusted. He solved the problem 
by taking the seal with him, but it was 
one of the counts in the indictment 
brought against him when his house was 
falling. 

The Lord High Chancellor today has 
nothing to do with the Church, and the 
king keeps his own conscience. The 
chancellor is always a lawyer, almost in- 
variably has been a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and usually he has filled the office 
of Attorney General or Solicitor General, 
which means that he is one of the leaders 
of the English bar, as only men of the 
first rank are given those posts. The At- 
torney General is the principal law offi- 
cer of the Crown, but that does not pre- 
clude him from keeping up his private 
practise while in office. He may accept 
retainers from private clients and ap- 
pear in court in any case in which the 
government—that is, the people—is not a 
party to the suit, and his pre-eminence 
makes him one of the hardest worked 
and highest paid lawyers in the country. 
In the United States the Attorney Gen- 
eral is always a member of the cabinet, 
but in England, until a year or so ago, 
the Attorney General was never admit- 
ted to the cabinet. The present Attorney 
General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, K. C., was 
made a member of the cabinet, but it 
was announced that this was a personal 
compliment and was not to be regarded 
as a precedent. The English cabinet is a 
flexible body and it is optional with the 
Prime Minister, whom he shall include or 
keep out. Viscount Haldane never held 
political office until he was made Secre- 
tary of State for War by Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and when Lord Lore- 
burn resigned as Lord Chancellor be- 
cause he was not in sympathy with the 
Prime Minister’s policy, Mr. Asquith re- 
formed his cabinet by promoting Lord 
Haldane from the war office to the wool- 
sack, 
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It will thus be seen that the office is 
distinctly political. Every premier ap- 
points his own chancellor, who goes out 
with his chief, but altho the chancel- 
lor owes his appointment to the Prime 
Minister, he takes precedence of him on 
all state occasions; altho he may be 
only a baron, which is the lowest order 
of the peerage, the Lord Chancellor 
ranks every duke in the kingdom except 
royal dukes, that is the blood relatives 
of the king. Thus the man who yesterday 
was a commoner, who may not be able 
to trace his descent back farther than 
one generation, who has succeeded sim- 
ply thru his own brains and perse- 
verance, by his elevation to the woolsack 
may claim the pas over men who can 
trace their descent in an unbroken line 
to the Conqueror. It is such things as 
this that have made England, despite a 
monarchical form of government, at 
heart a democracy. 

The Lord Chancellor is the highest ju- 
dicial officer of the kingdom. He presides 
over the judicial committee of the privy 
council, which in England corresponds to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
—the court of last resort. He is the offi- 
cial guardian of all infants, idiots and 
lunatics, he has the appointment of all 
justices of the peace, and he is a member 
of the cabinet. For his various duties he 
receives a salary of $50,000 a year, and 
when the ministry goes out and he 
ceases to be Lord Chancellor he receives 
a pension for life of $25,000 a year, for 
which he sits as a judge in the highest 
court. 

I have termed the Lord Chancellor the 
presiding officer of the House of Lords, 
but a more technical and accurate de- 
scription is “prolocutor of the House of 
Lords by prescription.” Formerly the 
Lord Chancellor did not necessarily have 
to be a member of the house, that is to 
say, a peer, and the chancellors were 
often commoners. Now the chancellor is 
always raised to the peerage when the 
office is conferred upon him, and that 
makes him, ipso facto, a member of the 
House of Lords and entitled to all the 
privileges of its members. Thus it hap- 
pens that the Lord Chancellor as the 
presiding officer not only takes part in 
debate, which is a privilege denied the 
Vice President of the United States and 
by prescription the Speaker of the House 
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of Commons, but also votes as a party 
man on all measures. But the House of 
Lords is a place where tradition holds 
sway, and to preserve the tradition that 
its presiding officer is not necessarily a 
member of the house, the woolsack, the 
Lord Chancellor’s chair—so called be- 
cause it is a large ottoman shaped like a 
bale of wool and commemorative of an 
act past in the time of Elizabeth pro- 
hibiting the exportation of wool, then 
one of the chief sources of English 
wealth—technically is outside the cham- 
ber, and whenever the chancellor rises to 
address his fellow peers he takes two or 
three mincing steps to show that he has 
brought himself within the precincts of 
the house. While the Lord Chancellor 
may speak and vote he has no authority 
over the house, because the House of 
Lords has no rules except what it makes. 
A peer does not address himself to the 
Lord Chancellor as a senator does to the 
Vice-President or a member of the 
House of Representatives does to the 
Speaker, but to the house collectively, 
and begins his speech with “my lords” 
and punctuates it with “your lordships.” 
Nor does a peer speak by the permission 
of the chancellor. It is the right of any 
peer to speak, and if two men rise at 
the same time and both claim the floor 
and neither is willing to yield, the lords 
themselves must decide who is entitled 
first to be heard. And lastly, the Lord 
Chancellor, despite his tremendous pow- 
er, has no more authority to preserve or- 
der in the House of Lords than the mean- 
est subject in the king’s dominions. In 
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the House of Representatives if mem- 
bers become unruly the Speaker can sum- 
mon the sergeant at arms and instruct 
him to use force if necessary to main- 
tain deccrum, members can be brought 
to the bar and punished in any way the 
House may see fit. But in the House of 
Lords, if one noble lord should call an- 
other noble lord a nature fakir or even 
worse, all that can be done to still the 
tumult of passion is for a peer to move 
that the clerk shall read a pious exhorta- 
tion that was adopted nearly three cen- 
turies ago. Probably after listening to 
this quaint appeal, which has not been 
heard for nearly fifty years, so seldom 
do the peers forget their manners, no 
one wouid further transgress the pro- 
prieties of parliamentary debate: 

“To prevent misunderstanding and for 
avoiding of offensive speeches when mat- 
ters are debating, either in the House or 
at committees, it is, for honor’s sake, 
thought fit, and so ordered, that all per- 
sonal, sharp, or taxing speeches be for- 
borne, and whomsoever answereth an- 
other man’s speech shall apply his an- 
swer to the matter without wrong to the 
person: and as nothing offensive is to be 
spoken, so nothing is to be ill taken if 
the party who speaks it shall presently 
make a fair exposition or clear denial of 
the words that might bear any ill con- 
struction; and if any offense of that kind 
is given, as the House will be very sen- 
sible of, so it will sharply censure the 
offender, and give the party offended a 
fit reparation and full satisfaction.” 

Washington, D. C. 


The Chamber Called Peace 


By Emily Huntington Miller 


“The name of the chamber was Peace, where he slept until the break of day.”—Bunyan. 


Enter; Traveler! At the door 
Leave thy pilgrim staff. No more 
Thou wilt need its friendly stay 

On a rough or toilsome way; 

Here at last thy journeyings cease, 
In the quiet room called Peace. 


All the mingled sounds of life, 
Toil and triumph, doubt and strife, 


Praise that crowned thee, love that blest, 


Flit unheeded past thy rest; 
In thy chamber shut away, 
Sleeping till the break of day. 


Break of day! O slumberer dear, 
Waken, for the dawn is near! 
Wonder of the morning star 
Floats above the hills afar, 
Light from some celestial place 
Shines, a rapture, on thy face. 


Go in peace! What glad surprise 
_Breaks upon thy waking eyes— 
What new visions wait to bless— 
We who linger cannot guess. 
We who loved thee here below, 
Loose thy hand and bid thee go. 
Northfield, Minn. 





The Wisdom of Will Wimble 


By O. W. Smith 


[The Rev. Mr. Smith is, like Peter and many of Peter’s successors, both a 


preacher and 2 


fisherman, serving as minister of the Congregationalist Church of Durand and as editor of the 
angling department of the Outer’s Book. He writes—so he tells us—‘just for the fun of it.” 
Doubtless he goes a-fishing for the same reason.— EpIToR. ] 


What lover of Addison can ever forget 
Will Wimble? “He is extremely well 
versed in all the little handicrafts of an 
idle man: he makes a May-fly to a mir- 
acle; and furnishes the whole country 
with angle-rods.” Why? Forsooth be- 
cause “bred to no business, and born to 
no estate.” Later on the delightful es- 
sayist “could not but consider, with a 
great deal of concern, how so good an 
heart, and such bui§y hands, were wholly 
employed in trifles; that so much hu- 
manity should be so little beneficial to 
others, and so much industry so little 
advantageous to himself.” I wonder. I 
wonder. Is the only thing worth while 
the practical thing? Is the only life 
worth while the life practical? If Addi- 
son had lived in our day would he have 
pointed his finger at Will Wimble? In 
this age of ever-busy-ness, of fret, fume 
and flurry, do we not need Will Wimbles, 
silent preachers, professional idlers, in 
order that we may strike a happy me- 
dium?. Too much commercialism is just 
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as bad as too little. I take off my hat to 
Will Wimble. Just now to “make a May- 
fly to a miracle,” and “furnish the whole 
country with angle-rods,” seems a re- 
ligious duty. If I were not so busy I 
would be a Will Wimble. 

On the desk before me lies the unfin- 
ished manuscript for which I know an 
impatient editor waits, but my pen re- 
fuses to move; for, across the manu- 
script, forth and back, up and down, 
passes an endless procession of birds— 
meadowlarks, robins, bluebirds, spar- 
rows—my willing ears filled with their 
music. To push the pen would be to kill 
the birds, and I had rather that the grim 
editor kill me. I am possesst of the spirit 
of that idler Will Wimble. I am going 
fishing. 

Why a man should be ashamed of fish- 
ing is more than I can understand, but 
most of us are, nevertheless. A certain 
minister friend of mine, seventy-two 
years of age, boasts that he has never 
“wasted” (that is his word) an hour fish- 


“I KNOW OF NO PLACE WHERE ONE CAN SO EASILY BELIEVE IN MIRACLES” 
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ing, yét he spends half a day each week 
at a ladies’ society, the only man present. 
Let us say that he has been preaching 
for forty-five years and each one of those 
years he has spent fifty-two half days, or 
twenty-six full days, which in forty-five 
years amounts to—but shucks, what is 
the use? It is all a matter of viewpoint 
anyway. Of course, I do not care what he 
thinks of me, but just the same I have 
evolved an outfit so inconspicuous that 
with it, as dear old father Izaak would 
say, “Ye may walk and there is no man 
shall wist whereabout ye go.” In a 
moment I will tell you all about it. Now 
I do not possess a garden, but my neigh- 
bor does; as I view matters, about the 
most valuable thing he grows is earth- 
worms, so in the early spring when I go 
fishing, I am under the painful necessity 
of spading a certain portion of his 
ground—which I think he counts upon, 
for he never has it plowed until the last 
possible moment. 

When I dig worms I do it surrepti- 
tiously, not that I am ashamed of it, dear 
no, but because of my ministerial friend 
and an angular spinster over the way, 
neither of whom have any sympathy with 
Will Wimble. The Good Book says, 
“Judge not,” and if I can obviate their 
judging me perhaps in the make-up of 
all things it will be counted to me for 
righteousness. I, and you, all of us, 
are going to need judgment tempered 
with mercy, fishermen or not. Of course, 
much is written about true sportsmen 
not using worms, but I dare assert that 
sportsmanship is a finer thing than bait 
or tackle, and I am credited in some 
quarters with knowing considerable 
about tackle, and possest of not a little 
skill in the making and casting of the 
fuzzy wuzzy lures. Sportsmanship as I 
define it is the spirit of fair-play finding 
expression in act and deed. He is a true 
sportsman who plays fair, yields to his 
opponent equal chances with himself; 
harbors no resentment if the game goes 
against him, does not brag when he wins. 
Yes, I fish with worms early in the sea- 
son, and sometimes with grasshoppers 
later, yet I hold that I am a sportsman. 
Not because of my tackle—I ‘use the 
lightest and best I can afford—but be- 
cause I “play fair.” 

Any true disciple of Izaak Walton 


ed — 


“IT IS NOT ALL OF FISHING TO FISH” 


loves tackle and loves to talk tackle, is 
always investing in “rods, and reels, and 
traces,” to borrow from Kipling. Now I 
possess rods and rods, reels and reels, 
naturally, because of my position as 
“angling editor” of an outdoor magazine, 
some of which cost a mint of money, but 
I desire to tell you of a little pocket rod, 
each joint only twelve inches long, which 
when assembled becomes a rod six and 
three-fourths feet long, weighing in the 
neighborhood of five ounces. The advan- 
tages of such a rod are too patent to men- 
tion. It:is a well made little tool and costs 
but four dollars. Oh yes, there are better 
rods, but not for less money. In combina- 
tion with this little rod only the very 
lightest reel should be used, and a line 
that will preserve the unities, say size 
G, enameled, of course. A few small 
snelled hooks, size 2, and a bait-box—any 
tin can will do providing it will hold 
worms. Not much of an outfit—but it 
will serve. Of course, there are conven- 
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iences such as folding landing nets and 
creels, but they can be dispensed with, as 
one can get along without drab clothing, 
hip-boots and a guide. Oh, yes, I like to 
go trout-fishing with a Saratoga trunk 
packed full of paraphernalia, articles to 
satisfy every whim and wish of man and 
fish; but for true sport and recreation 
forever commend me to the little coat- 
pocket outfit, with which, again to quote 
Father Izaak, “Ye may walk and there 
is no man shall wist whereabout ye go.” 
You can face the peering spinster over 
the way with a face as long as her own, 
even while your happy heart is pounding 
away against the little rod in your inside 
coat pocket. To set out on a fishing ex- 
cursion looking as tho you were going to 
your mother-in-law’s funeral may be in- 
congruous, but it is sometimes necessary. 

“What is the attractiveness of spring 
fishing?” Well, it is not the tackle, tho as 
I said before we like to talk tackle, 
neither is it the trout, tho there is 
pleasure in catching them and we enjoy 
eating them when fried to a delectable 
brown; but it is the outdoors, the minis- 
try and soothe of Nature, that makes 
fishing -worth while. To be in the open 
when the birds are fair crazed with joy, 
the retiring arbutus and delicate hepati- 
cas creeping up to the very water’s edge, 
everywhere adding a dash of color to the 
greening grass, and the baby leaves, half 
formed and ethereal, poke inquisitive 
noses from every brown twig: to get close 
to it all, not only see it but feel it to the 
uttermost part of the body, that is spring 
trout-fishing. Undoubtedly there is pleas- 
ure in making a good catch, in filling 
a basket chock full of sparkling, ir- 
radiant bodies, yet it is the indefinable, 
intangible something which one takes 
away with him from a trout stream that 
makes angling a unique sport. I know of 
no place where one can so easily believe 
in miracles as upon the banks of a 
purling trout-stream in May. Bless you, 
a single blue violet is itself a greater 
miracle than any of those supernatural 
events recorded in the Bible. The wonder 
was not that a bush burned without be- 
ing consumed, but that Moses could see 
it, for every living branch everywhere is 
aflame with God these days. The ancient 
seer prayed that the eyes of his fright- 
ened servant might be opened so that he 
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could see the spirit forces, the soldiery 
of God marshalling to the defense of the 
beleaguered ones. We, too, need to pray 
that our eyes may be opened, some of us. 
After all, it is not the real things of. 
earth that are of the most value, but the 
unreal. To see such things requires much 
prayer and striving. All of which a trout 
fisherman knows. 

As the rustic swain waits until the 
shades of night have fallen before pay- 
ing a visit to the lady of his heart lest 
the curious might discover him, so the . 
true angler is chary about divulging the 
whereabouts of his stream, indeed he 
does not care to be seen going to a tryst 
with his intangible love. To such an one 
the little outfit mentioned in a previous 
paragraph will be a veritable boon. After 
all, it is the little, unpremeditated, un- 
planned for trip that proves the most 
satisfactory and enjoyable. When the 
weather is right and the spirit moves, 
“stand not upon the order of thy going, 
but go at once.” He who spends weeks in 
getting ready to go fishing or to be 
happy will find his outing juiceless and 
his happiness vanished. Happiness is a 
by-product of life and must be picked 
up by the way. The pot of gold is not at 
the end of the rainbow, but in the falling 
rain-drops. Whitman was right, “I ask 
not good fortune, I am good fortune.” 
Heaven is not for the dead but the liv-. 
ing; in other words, he who does not find 
heaven here will not find it hereafter. 
Did I hear someone say, “You make fish- 
fhg a religion?” Sure, all life is religion. 
You cannot tell where the one leaves off 
and the other begins. I have a “good 
time” on the streams and in life itself 
when I am my own “good time,” not 
otherwise. 

After all, Will Wimble was not the 
shiftless fellow Addison painted him to 
be; there was a method in his madness. 
True, he might have engaged in business 
some of the time, but if in so doing he 
had lost the power of “making a May- 
fly to a miracle,” in other words, lost the 
power of enjoying a day on a trout- 
stream or in the wide, wide fields, he 
was wise in remaining a mere rodmaker 
to the country side. These days when the 
days grow long and the invitations of the 
birds grow more and more insistent, we 
are wise te slam the desk shut, and with 
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rod and reel loiter in the moist valleys 
where God himself is busy re-creating a 
world. I do not care whether you catch a 
fish or not; I do not care whether you 
know a split bamboo rod from a cane 
pole, if you will only let Nature have a 
chance at you, you will return to the 
desk, shop or store, a new man indeed. 
Do not I know what I am talking about? 
More than once I have felt my grip on 
life slipping, my faith in men vanishing, 
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enly to find renewal of both on the marge 
of some stream where the birds sang 
and the flowers bloomed in reckless dis- 
regard of landscape gardener’s laws. 
Come, you need a day afield. Do not put 
off until tomorrow the fishing that 
should be done today. I will talk tackle 
with you any time, but in closing let me 
whisper what the disciples discovered 
after a night of fruitless toil: “It is not 
all of fishing to fish.” 
Durand, Wis. 


The Aim of the Count 


By Ellis O. Jones 


The Man From Mars happened in at 
Police Court one day. After he had 
watched the trial of several cases, the 
Judge declared a brief recess and came 
down from the bench to shake hands 
with his distinguished visitor. 

“Well,” said the Judge heartily, “it 
runs along pretty smoothly, eh? I sup- 
pose some of my rulings may have seem- 
ed summary to you, but you understand 
that after sitting here for a few years, 
one is enabled to size up a great many 
of these cases at a glance.” 

“I presume so,” responded the Man 


From .Mars. “I dare say you know ex-. 


actly the best thing in every case. I have 
heard that the judges in this country are 
well nigh infallible. But there is one 
thing that quite surprizes me if I under- 
stand it correctly.” 

“T should be glad to explain any point 
that is not clear.” 

“I refer to the general principle on 
which you seem to work. It seems to be 
the aim of the court in each case, not to 
correct the evil conditions which appear, 
but to encourage and preserve them.” 

“Oh no, not at all,” declared the Judge 
emphatically. “How could you possibly 
have got that notion?” 

“From the cases that I observed here. 
First they brought in a youth who had 
become unruly because of falling in with 
bad company. You sent him to a place, 


a reformatory [ think you said, where 
he will find practically none but bad com- 
pany.” ’ 

“It is very hard to know just what to 
do with these young culprits,” observed 
the Judge. 

“Then they brought in a man charged 
with speeding. He seemed very indignant 
at his arrest, saying that he was an ex- 
ceedingly busy man and so on. You fined 
him ten dollars, which he paid with alac- 
rity and hurried away. As he drove off 
in his car it seemed to me as if he were 
speeding faster than ever in order to 
make up lost time.” 

“Quite likely,” observed the Judge. “It 
is very hard to know just what to do 
with these speeders.” 

“Then they brought in a man charged 
with loitering,” continued the Man From 
Mars. “You fined him ten dollars also 
and, as he didn’t have the money to pay, 
he had to go to jail where he will do 
nothing but loiter for the next twenty 
days.” 

“What you say seems kind of plaus- 
ible,” said the Judge thoughtfully. “But 
then after all you can’t be too plausible 
with these criminals. You see I know. 
I’ve been at it too long.” 

“Maybe that’s it,” agreed the Man 
From Mars. 

“Maybe what’s it?” 

“That you have been at it too long.” 

New York City. 





Napoleona 


There are few scholars in England 
more widely read in the Napoleonic pe- 
riod than Mr. Fisher, and there are 
fewer who attain his high level of style; 
yet his little volume on Napoleon, in the 
Home’ University Library Series, leaves 
one rather disappointed.! The impres- 
sion is that of an essay written hur- 
riedly, in which the author has attempted 
to mask the conventionalism of his views 


and a marked inaccuracy of detail by 


adding a little more seasoning to his 
periods than is altogether judicious. 
With Mr. Fraser we have something 
quite different. His War Drama of the 
Eagles* is the sort of thing that has been 
so vigorously anathematized from the 
days of John Richard Green to that 
of international pacifism, as drum and 
trumpet history. Anecdotes concerning 
Napoleon’s standards have been col- 
lected and strung together, with a few 
interesting facts concerning their origin 
and the manner of their disappearance 
after the Emperor’s fall. 

These two books have, therefore, but 
one aspect in common. Starting wide 
apart they both converge on the high 
lights: Mr. Fraser is always concerned 
with the heroic gesture, while Mr. 
Fisher is decidedly inclined to attempt 
the heroic style, tho when he is at 
his best his periods reach a very high 
level. “Refined critics,” he writes, “to 
whose tribunal he did not appeal, have 
often caught a false ring in the rhetoric, 
and condemned the melodrama as cheap 
and tawdry; but it must be remembered 
that in his bulletins and proclamations 
Napoleon was not addressing the burgess 
in the black coat, but the soldiers and 
the people of France. The men who have 
charged the universe, he observed, have 
never succeeded in capturing the leaders, 





‘Napoleon. By Herbert Fisher. New York: Henry 
Hole & Co. 50 cents. 


2The War Drama of the Eagles. By Edward Fraser. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. 
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but always by moving the masses; and 
the Napoleonic writings were addressed 
to the masses. Never was so brilliant a 
fugue upon the twin themes of patriot- 
ism and glory addressed to the multi- 
tude of any country. Like the philosophy 
of Rousseau, which it temporarily dis- 
placed, the literature of Napoleon be- 
longs to the library of the demagog 
He was the prince of journalists, the 
father of war correspondents, and in the 
art of engineering political opinion 
thru the machinery of the press, he, 
the tyrannical censor of newspapers, is 
the pioneer of those great newspaper 
trusts which now impress their violent 
unwisdom on a suffering age.” 

It was not merely because he got 
down to the level of common men, not 
merely because he knew the arts of the 
orator and of the editor, that he drew 
them to him with magnetic power, but 
because his heart and his emotions were 
in all that he did, while his intellect 
coolly mounted guard outside. Who more 
than he felt all the poignancy and the 
dramatic splendor of the farewell to the 
defeated eagles of the Old Guard in the 
courtyard of the palace at Fontainebleau ? 
And yet he could callously remark the 
following day: “Well! you heard my 
speech to the Old Guard yesterday, you 
saw the effect it produced? That is the 
way to talk to them!” 

That a book like the Highteenth of 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, by Karl 
Marx, maintains itself, notwithstanding 
its far from historical attitude toward 
the Second Empire, is witnessed by a 
new edition, published by Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. We doubt whether Victor 
Hugo’s Napoleon-le-Petit would find a 
similar response at the present day, 
which serves to emphasize the hold that 
Marx has established on a large and im- 
portant public, that will some day, we 
trust, go for its facts to more dispas- 
sionate sources. 





THE GENTLEMAN 


The Gentleman in English Literature 


What is a gentleman? It is clear that 
we cannot properly understand what the 
ideal is today without some knowledge of 
the tradition. It is this tradition, as it is 
to be found in certain of the great English 
writers, that Prof. W. H. Schofield of Har- 
vard gives us in his new book, Chivalry in 
English Literature, Chaucer, Malory, Spen- 
ser and Shakespeare (Harvard University, 
$2.25). 

The reader ought perhaps to be warned 
that he should not seek here any elaborate 
history of chivalry as an institution. In- 
deed, Professor Schofield, in the opening 
sentence of his “Introduction,” insists that 
“chivalry is less an institution than an 
ideal,” and thruout the volume concentrates 
his attention on this ideal as it survives in 
English literature, without attempting to 
trace the earlier origin and development of 
the institution of chivalry already treated 
by other books on the subject. One of the 
best of these previous books, Chivalry, by 
F. Warre Cornish, vice-provost of Eton, 
had shown how early chivalry was insti- 
tuted in Europe, but had ventured to state 
that “English literature is of later date 
and owes little to chivalry.” Of Chaucer, 
for example, it was said there that “tho 
he writes of knights and ladies, he does not 
properly belong to the poetry of chivalry.” 
Yet now comes Professor Schofield to show 
us not only in Chaucer, but also in writers 
of the two following centuries, abundant 
evidence of chivalry, or at least of the chiv- 
alric ideal. Indeed, we are given such an 
overwhelming flood of quotations dealing 
with knights and knightly love and honor, 
that we begin to feel that there can be little 
else in these authors except chivalry. 

Whether all these passages from English 
literature are instances of chivalry properly 
so-called or merely of English idealism in 
general, they are equally interesting as fur- 
nishing the great background behind our 
conception of the gentleman. The book not 
only serves this purpose of presenting to us 
a wealth of examples of this ideal in gen- 
eral, but has also the peculiar interest of 
tracing the development of the conception 
of the gentleman chronologically thru the 
works of Chaucer, Malory, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

Chaucer, for example, who was the first, 
according to Professor Schofield, to trans- 
form the French ideal of chivalry into 
something typically English was the first 
also to make the test of knightly character 
depend on virtuous conduct. In the Canter- 
bury Tales the character of the Knight is 
that of a man gentle by birth but still more 
by character. The mark of a gentleman is 
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the way he behaves. For our ideal we 
should pick out the man, so Chaucer says, 
who strives to do the gentle deeds he can 
and take him for the greatest gentleman. 
This is the world-old philosophy of “by 
their fruits ye shall know them,” but since 
William James has given that philosophy 
a local habitation and a name, we must be 
constantly prepared nowadays to hear it 
called “Pragmatism’”—and in this case we 
are not disappointed, for Professor Scho- 
field tells us that Chaucer’s attitude toward 
chivalry is “pragmatic.” For Chaucer the 
proof of nobility is in the practise. “He is 
gentle that does gentle deeds.” 

With Malory, however, we come to a more 
aristocratic point of view. Instead of feel- 
ing that it is gentle deeds which make the 
gentleman, he turns the formula about and 
says: “He who is gentle ought to do gentle 
deeds.” For Geoffrey Chaucer, the vintner’s 
son, nobility of conduct was sufficient pedi- 
gree, but for Sir Thomas Malory, son of 
Sir John Malory and companion of the Earl 
of Warwick, nobility of birth becomes the 
mark of the gentleman, and virtuous con- 
duct is but part of the obligation he accepts 
with his rank, part of the noble example he 
ought to set for other knights. 

With Spenser the ideal of the gentleman 
becomes intellectual. The influence of the 
Italian Renaissance and the revival of 
Platonism is now seen in the English con- 
ception of courtly conduct. As Castiglione 
in the Cortegiano had given his ideal of the 
Italian courtier, so Spenser in his Faerie 
Queene wished to give us his ideal of the 
English gentleman. “The general end of 
the whole book,” Spenser tells us, “is to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in 
virtuous and _ gentle discipline.” This 
ideal is a matter of the inner intellect 
and the fruit only of long study. It is a 
subtle aspiration beyond the grasp of the 
ignorant, and Spenser makes his appeal 
after all only to the imaginative few. In 
Chaucer, in Malory, in Shakespeare, we see 
the characters depicted directly—face to 
face—but in Spenser’s allegory we see thru 
a glass darkly. Of the four authors Spenser 
was the only one who was a university man 
and he accordingly insists more than the 
the others on the influence of studies upon 
morals. Where Malory had emphasized line- 
age, Spenser emphasized mind: “The gentle 
mind by gentle deeds is known.” 

With Shakespeare we return to something 
of Chaucer’s true democracy. Again we find 
that it is the power of gentle deeds to make 
gentlemen, no matter in what rank of life 
they are found. Chivalry does not depend 
on noble birth or courtly culture. Shakes- 
peare finds courtesy not only at courts, 
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where it gets its name, but also in the coun- 
try cottages of Bohemia and under the 
forest trees of Arden. To be chivalrous it 
is not necessary to be a knight, or a noble, 
or a courtier: it is sufficient to be a man. 
With Shakespeare it is character that 
counts. If any further proof were needed 
to refute the Baconians, this very difference 
in the attitude towards chivalry might 
serve to show that it was not Bacon who 
wrote the plays. If we can trust to the 
quotations given by Mr. Schofield alone we 
are forced to the conclusion that Shakes- 
peare—Tolstoy’s opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding—was wholly democratic. 

Having pursued the development of the 
ideal of the gentleman from Chaucer to 
Shakespeare, we wish that Mr. Schofield had 
seen fit to continue the study to the next 
great English poet in order, and show us 
how Milton in Paradise Lost tolled the knell 
of chivalry. For already in Shakespeare’s 
time the spirit of knighthood was on the 
wane. In France, where the rupture with 
the Middle Ages had been far more abrupt 
than in England, the new classical ideal 
was already beginning to replace the chiv- 
alric, and even in Spain, that great home 
of romance, Shakespeare’s contemporary, 
Cervantes, had written that half comic, half 
pathetic impersonation of knight-errantry 
in Don Quixote, with which, so Byron tells 
us, “Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away.” 

In a sense, of course, the chivalrous sen- 
timent is not dead yet, and in the “Titanic” 
disaster of last year the unquestioning con- 
viction with which men accepted the order 
“Women and children first!” is but one of 
many instances of how the Anglo-Saxon 
sense of chivalry survives today. In its 
full flourishing, however, the spirit of 
chivalry in England is perhaps best to be 
found in the four writers selected by Mr. 
Schofield, each of the four having his 
peculiar mood of approach. These different 
attitudes towards chivalry, Mr. Schofield, 
with a logical symmetry equal to that of 
Victor Hugo, sums up at the end of the book 
as follows: “Chaucer exalts worthiness, de- 
termining acts; Malory, nobility, accepting 
obligations; Spenser, worth, procured by 
self-discipline; Shakespeare, high nature, 
transforming character. Chaucer says ‘do’; 
Malory, ‘avoid’; Spenser, ‘study’; Shakes- 
peare, ‘be.’ ” 

The book gives us not merely this com- 
parison between these four great English 
writers, but also certain comparisons be- 
tween these English representations of the 
chivalric ideal and those on the Continent, 
which in some cases served as models. Pro- 
fessor Schofield’s volume is the second of 
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a series of “Harvard Studies in Compara- 
tive Literature,” of which he is the general 
editor, and we should not neglect to call the 
attention of the reader in passing to several 
interesting contributions to the study of 
comparative literature, such as the analogs 
that are suggested for Chaucer’s character- 
ization of the knight, or Shakespeare’s of 
Falstaff, tho we must leave the reader to 
refer to the book itself for the details. Be- 
sides these indications of special borrowings 
from Continental literature, scattered thru 
the text and notes, the “conclusion” of the 
book makes a general comparison of Eng- 
lish chivalry with the French chivalry upon 
which it was based somewhat to the dis- 
paragement of the French. There Mr. Scho- 
field asserts that English chivalry is a mat- 
ter of “frankness, sweetness, kindliness”’; 
the French, of “courtliness, refinement, ele- 
gance”: the English, of “moral upright- 
ness”; the French, of “formal politeness.” 
All this distinction in the matter of courtesy 
is no doubt very gratifying to the Anglo- 
Saxon reader, but one wonders whether the 
French audience, before whom these lec- 
tures were first delivered in the Sorbonne, 
may not have felt some chagrin at this 
British “frankness,” tho no doubt they 
would have too much French “courtesy” to 
show it. 

Comparisons are “odorous,” as Dogberry 
would say, and distinctions of all sorts are 
invidious, not merely these between English 
and French chivalry, but perhaps also the 
general distinction that runs thru the whole 
book between gentleman and non-gentle- 
man. The world has emphasized such differ- 
ences long enough. Let us hope that some 
day men may forget these prejudices of 
country and of class. 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 


Perhaps in the future a time will come 
when it shall be the truest courtesy not to 
insist on this distinction. We may then de- 
fine a “gentleman” as one who never uses 
that word. 


The Philosophy of Life of a Traveling 
Salesman 


Traveling salesmen are not the only ones 
who will enjoy the reading of Elmer E. Fer- 
ris’s book, Pete Crowther, Salesman (Dou- 
bleday, $1.10). Farmers and other busy men 
who have not had time to acquire the knack 
of reading the art works of literature, will 
swim thru this as easily as they do thru 
their daily papers. It is, perhaps, less the 
story of a life than a text-book in life, and 
herein lies its charm for the man who is 
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ever on the lookout for a chance to better 
his mental outlook. 

Beginning work in -a country general 
store, Pete finds the book-learning of schools 
of far less importance to him as a salesman 
than the lessons which his endeavors to 
make his show windows the best in town 
afford. But these endeavors lead him little 
by little into the realm of other people’s ex- 
periences, as found by him first in trade 
journals, and later in tracts by Alexander 
Dowie and the psychological studies of Will- 
iam James and others. Sifting out the tech- 
nicalities from the books he reads and 
strongly attracted by the common sense be- 
neath all technicality, he expresses what 
new he has found, in his life and the story 
of it. Care in the scientific selection and 
preparation of foods occupies some of Mr. 
Ferris’s attention. A discussion as to 
whether the devil, tobacco, unwise feeding, 
or mere silly notions about himself are the 
cause of Bill Barlow’s various distempers, 
occupies several shrewd pages. 

All Pete’s delving into matters which 
seem at a glance of no concern to a sales- 
man serves him well when he gets on the 
road. He has a book of the choicest flies to 
feed his fish with when they grow restive. 
He has a broad pool of human understand- 
ing to play his line in, so that when he 
seems on the point of losing a big order, by 
a turn of his wrist he swings it out from 
under the roots and goes to it from a new 
point of vantage. 

There is sturdy philosophy in the book 
and the sum of it is that the man with a 
mind makes good. 


A Textbook of Reporting 


For the young man who is persuaded that 
he has within him the seeds of journalism, 
Essentials in Journalism, A Manual in 
Newspaper Making for College Classes, by 
H. F. Harrington and T. T. Frankenberg 
(Ginn & Co., $1.75), may prove useful. It 
may help the real newspaperman to for- 
mulate his notions, to “lick himself into 
shape.” It is full of interesting “stuff” for 
the working reporter. It is full of useful 
hints for the would-be reporter. The au- 
thors evidently know their business. But 
we have a suspicion that it will prove of 
more real interest to the general reader 
who has a thirst for knowing how things 
are accomplished. . 

The making of reporters by educational 
methods is still in the experimental stage. 
Till recently it has been ridiculed by the 
veteran. But the schools of journalism are 
getting beyond the range even of the hack 
reporter’s witticisms, and the textbook that 


gives evidence of first-hand acquaintance 
with the “game” will find a place of serv- 
ice. The better teachers, however, are will- 
ing to do without a text if they are so sit- 
uated that real reporting and copy-reading 
is possible. 

At all events the courses in newspaper 
technic constitute an agreeable forum from 
which newspapermen who like to talk about 
their profession may do so; in this case the 
talking is well done, and interesting. 


A Princely Mountain Climber 


The fame of the Duke of Abruzzi does not 
rest on distinguished descent or wealth. 
Other men who inherited what he inherited 
have dawdled thru life, debasing the level 
of human achievement. He had a man’s 
passion to do something worth while, which 
common folks could not do, which would 
test courage and energy, and at the same 
time add to human knowledge. He chose the 
solution of the hardest geographical prob- 
lems. He belongs to the first rank of ex- 
plorers, and not one of them has done so 
many hard tasks as has this Italian, lapt 
in luxury and wealth. In 1896 he ascended 
Mount St. Elias in Alaska, and four years 
later published the story in a handsome 
volume. The same year his expedition 
reached a point nearer the North Pole than 
any one who had gone before him, missing 
it by about two hundred miles. Then he 
attacked in 1906 and 1908 two of the loftiest 
African mountains, and, as before, his ex- 
peditions added to science as well as ad- 
venture and their record was given in 
worthy volumes. 

But there remained to be conquered, or 
at least essayed, the Himalayas, the mighty 
backbone of the world. Not even the Duke 
of Abruzzi could explore more than a small 
portion, for there is enough of the range to 
keep the whole succession of enterprising 
climbers busy for a thousand years. The 
present stout and magnificent volume, with 
its second thinner volume of panoramas 
and maps, is the fruit of this expedition. 
(Karakoram and Western Himalaya. 1909. 
An account of the expedition of H. R. H. 
Prince Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the 
Abruzzi—by Filippo de Filippi, F. R. G. S., 
with a preface by H. R. H. the Duke of 
Abruzzi. 2 vols. Dutton, fi15.) 

Karakoram is in the Western Himalaya, 
about two hundred miles from the capital 
of Kashmir. The range encloses a larger 
number of high peaks than does any other 
part of the Himalayas. Of the forty-two 
peaks that rise to 24,000 feet or more, 
thirty-three are in this system, connected 
with five mighty glaciers. Here Dr. Werk- 
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man reached a hight of about 23,400 feet. 
But the greatest of all ascents in mountain 
climbing was won by the Duke at Bride’s 
Peak, of the mountain named K2 by the 
Indian cartographers; K standing for the 
Karakoram district, and the mountains 
being designated by numerals, for they are 
too many to be recognized by a name, and 
there is often no native name, or different 
names are given by different tribes. Here 
the Duke reached the extraordinary altitude 
of 24,600 feet, or 700 feet higher than any 
previous explorer. 

The chief purpose the Duke of Abruzzi 
had before him was to test the physiological 
possibility of living and yet laboring at a 
great altitude. He and his immediate party 
did not suffer any permanent injury by the 
test. It is yet to be learned whether it is 
safe to try to sleep in so rarefied an atmos- 
phere; yet he believes that if a possible 
route could be found the strong mountain- 
eers could ascend Mount Everest, which is 
4000 feet higher yet. 

This sumptuous work is splendidly illus- 
strated by the photographs taken. Of course, 
the geographical and other scientific details 
have not been neglected. Great thanks are 
due not only to the munificence of the Duke 
and to his splendid enterprise and pluck, 
but also to Cav. Filippo de Filippi, his 
companion, to whom the literary labor was 
entrusted. 


Literary Notes 


Here is a man who loves the road—not 
with the fever of the Red Gods school, but 
with the brooding devotion of the anti- 
quarian. The Icknield Way, by Edward 
Thomas (Dutton, $2.75), is a painstaking 
and leisurely study of one of England’s old- 
est roads, with a little too much pedestrian- 
ism, perhaps, but relieved by a fresh and 
vigorous choice of words. 


The Man Who One Day a Year Would Go 
“Eelin,” by Charles H. Mapes (Putnams, 
$1.25), is a collection of sketches and 
speeches, each an apotheosis of some phase 
of sport, mostly college sport, or of alumni 
enthusiasm generally. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the Poughkeepsie regatta may 
agree that it is “the greatest sporting event 
in the world,” but the cumulative effect of 
so much ecstasy is a little appalling. 


Charles Rann Kennedy has taken for his 
latest play, The Necessary Evil (Harper), 
a theme similar to that of Brieux’s Dam- 
aged Goods. Both are tremendously in earn- 
est as reformers, but they are worlds apart 
in their methods. Brieux turns upon the 
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ugly topic the dry cold light of science. 
Kennedy is a romanticist and sensationalist 
and deals in symbols and suggestions. His 
play is designed to shock, but also to arouse 
to action. 


Everyday Phrases Explained (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 50 cents) 
is a useful but by no means complete col- 
lection of curious common terms used in 
the newspapers. The British origin accounts 
for many omissions and some curious ex- 
planations of phrases peculiar to America. 
It is badly arranged, the explanations fol- 
lowing no regular order. One cannot as in 
a dictionary turn to the phrase he wants, 
but must first look thru an index for it. 
“Tell it to the marines” is given, but “He 
took to the tall timber” is not. “Moonlight- 
ers” appears but “moonshiners” does not. 
“Ku Klux Klan” is mentioned but “Night 
Riders” are not. 


One is struck most as he reads the essays 
called Science from an Easy Chair (Holt, 
$2), which Prof. E. Ray Lankester has 
written as if he were merely a clever jour- 
nalist with a taste for science, instead of 
the head of the natural history part of the 
British Museum, by the great breadth of 
the man’s. knowledge. Glacier-climbing, 
ferns, elephants, food and cookery, kisses, 
laughter, shamrocks, prehistoric petticoats 
are as familiar topics for his genial and 
suggestive remarks as are the proper form 
and functions of museums, or the strange 
phenomena and implications of partheno- 
genesis. Truly, here is “something for 
everybody,” and nothing which is not well 
worth reading and thinking over. 


An admirable example of what a book in- 
terpreting a scientific subject to the gen- 
eral reader ought to be is Our Own Weath- 
er, by Edwin C. Martin (Harper, $1.25), 
logical in its arrangement, clear and un- 
technical in its statements, yet carrying 
evidence of full knowledge by its author, 
and bright in style. The why and wherefor 
of our weather—for it appears that the 
United States may lay claim to a weather 
peculiarly its own—are revealed, its good 
and bad moods are accounted for, and the 
science of foretelling changes in it is ex- 
plained. If everybody should read the book, 
“talk about the weather,” that ubiquitous 
and always timely resource of those who 
cannot be silent gracefully, would be ele- 
vated into something really worth while. 
From this point of view alone the author 
deserves the thanks of a weary world; and 
the volume ought certainly to go into school 
libraries. 
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Mr. Howells on “ The Independent” 
Referendum 


Not very long ago one of our contem- 
poraries, by no means the least esteemed, 
indulged the fancy of inviting its readers 
to vote upon a very interesting, if not a 
* very important, question. The question was, 
Which ten Americans living were the most 
useful to their fellowmen? In spite 
of the prodigious prevalence of the letters 
and arts among us in these piping times of 
peace, not one “poet, novelist, dramatist, 
actor, musician, artist, architect,” as our 
contemporary notes with apparent surprize, 
“received votes enough to bring him any- 
where near the topmost ten.” Ministers of 
the gospel fared no better; with our authors 
and artists, they were evidently “not re- 
garded as useful or indispensable members 
of society.” 

We cannot share the feeling of our con- 
temporary at this unavoidable conclusion, 
and we do not refuse to accept the average 
thousand voting on this referendum as fair- 
ly representative of our whole hundred mil- 
lions. Each of the ten men and women 
chosen as our best unquestionably stands 
pre-eminent among living Americans for 
some definite, absolute, tangible benefaction 
in his or her way. As our latest and shrewd- 
est observer has noted, we Americans have 
a dominant passion for “getting results.” 
as those ten have got; results that we can 
lay our hands on and feel adyantageous in 
our daily lives. Yet it is in no poverty of im- 
agination that a great and good woman is 
popularly ranked next to the tireless in- 
ventor who works his wonders continually 
for the advantage and convenience of the 
community. The voters recognize that she 
has “got results,” as unquestionably as he, 
and it is not incredible that if the matter 
were left to Mr. Edison himself he might 
vote Miss Addams into the first place. ‘ 

The time was, easily within the recollec- 
tion of any man who has survived his gen- 
eration, when the American ideal was high- 
er living instead of the higher-cost living 
which comes of greed for the cheapening of 
the creature comforts, the grossly appre- 
ciable advantages, material, mental and 
moral. Yet our present recrudescence is not 
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wholly ungenerous, if our lower ideal is 
that not a few but all shall share these ad- 
vantages; that none shall be left behind or 
aside in the race for them. But undeniably 
we had once a fineness of ideal from which 
the present ideal has coarsened. 

If we had a writer like Tolstoy living 
among us and of us, would he be counted 
as one of those Americans whom we should 
award the prizes of the highest desert as 
an unrivaled benefactor of his countrymen? 
If he would, it must be by a criterion al- 
together different from the criterions. which 
the public school and the Sunday edition 
and the specialized magazine have taught 
us to use. Our good men and true, our good 
women and true, are known to such as 
have chosen among them by this referen- 
dum thru the paragrapher and the inter- 
viewer, and we are not saying that they 
are known amiss, any more than we are 
saying that the choice among them is an 
error. Very likely the chosen are what 
they have been voted; their excellence is a 
visible and palpable thing, and the ex- 
cellence of other kinds of Americans who in 
their different sort may have meant as well 
by their fellow-citizens is simply not evi- 
dent to the general apprehension. For that 
reason the arts and letters have been past 
over, and the applied sciences, economics, 
politics, which get results for knowledge, 
comfort, health, and even humanity, have 
their reward.—[From “The Editor’s Easy 
Chair,” in Harper’s Magazine for August.] 


The Invincible Alliance 


But to my mind there is no way for the 
people of England to escape being sacri- 
ficed in the impending Continental commer- 
cial war expansion but a social and com- 
mercial union of all English-speaking 
countries thruout the world. All other com- 
binations are purely chimerical, intended 
for dreamers who do not understand the 
signs of the day, and who do not realize 
what is going on in the dominating centers 
of commerce and politics. What, for in- 
stance, would a few men-of-war avail Can- 
ada were America to declare war against 
England? 

On the other hand, were England, Aus- 
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tralia, New Zealand and Canada to feder- 
ate with America in a social-commercial 
union, it could not make any real differ- 
ence whether Canada called herself British 
or American, or Anglo-American. What 
common-sense Englishmen want is security 
instead of doubt, order instead of confusion, 
progress instead of decadence. What com- 
mon-sense Americans want is the certainty 
of peace and progress. 

Look where we may, we cannot escape 
from the idea of an Anglo-International 
Federation. There is scarcely a limit to pos- 
sible combinations and alliances against 
England, but only one alliance possible for 
England’s permanent good, and no friend of 
Anglo-Saxon progress would think of 
preaching an Anglo-American alliance 
based solely on political and material inter- 
est. All merely political understandings are 
foredoomed to short life. The forthcoming 
Anglo-American Federation, to endure, 
must include four working elements in com- 
bination: (a) the political, (b) the com- 
mercial, (c) the religious, (d) the social. 
It would be the business of the British 
Parliament and the United States Congress 
to take the initiative in all matters respect- 
ing politics and commerce. These questions 
would form the least of the difficulties to be 
overcome.—[From Francis Grierson’s The 
Invincible Alliance and Other Essays. 
John Lane Company.] 


An Indian Weed 


“Concerning the tabacos or smokings in 
which the Indians indulge in the isl- 
and of Espanola. 


“The Indians of this island have, among 
other vices, a very bad one, which is that 
of taking smoke, which they call tabaco, 
in order to lose consciousness; and this they 
do with the smoke of a certain herb . . 
very similar in kind to henbane. 

“They take it in this manner; the ca- 
ciques and chief men have small hollow 
sticks a few inches long and of the thick- 
ness of the little finger. These pipes have 
two channels_ that merge into one 

. . the whole being in one piece. The 
double end they, set in the openings of the 
nostrils, the other end in the smoke of the 
burning herb. And they inhale the 
smoke one, two and three times, and as 
often more as they can, until they fall 
senseless and lie for long upon the earth 
unconscious, drunk and wrapt in pro- 
found slumber. The Indians who cannot 
procure these little sticks take the smoke 
through common reeds or grasses. The in- 
strument through which they inhale the 
smoke, or the reeds as aforesaid, the In- 
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dians call tabaco, but they do not (as some 
have thought) so name either the herb or 
the stupor that overcomes them. This herb 
the Indians regard as a very precious thing, 
and they grow it in their gardens and plan- 
tations for the purpose aforesaid. They 
consider the use of that herb and the smoke 
thereof to be not only salutary but very 
sacred. And so when the cacique or head- 
man falls on the ground, his wives (who 
are many) take him and place him in his 
bed, if he have beforehand so commanded 
them. But if he have not already so ordered, 
they fear not to leave him where he lies 
until the intoxication and sleep be past. I 
cannot think what pleasure is derived 
from such an act, unless it be the gluttony 
of drinking till one falls. Yet do I know 
that some Christians have been addicted 
to it, especially those who have had the pox, 
for they declare that during the time when 
they are thus insensate they feel not the 


‘pain of the disease. But to me it seemeth 


that this is naught else than death in life, 
a thing which I regard as worse than the 
pain they thus avoid, since they are not 
cured thereby. [From Ovieda’s Coronica de 
las Indias (1547), translated by Charles 
Singer, Quarterly Review, July, 1813.] 


Painless Latin 


It is the process which he (Fabre) recom- 
mended to his brother, who was commenc- 
ing Latin: 

“Take Virgil, a dictionary and a gram- 
mar, and translate from Latin into French 
for ever and for ever; to make a good ver- 
sion you need only common sense and very 
little grammatical knowledge or other pe- 
dantic accessories. 

“Imagine an old inscription half effaced: 
correctness of judgment partly supplies the 
missing words, and the sense appears as if 
the whole were legible. Latin, for you, is 
the old inscription; the root of the word 
alone is legible. the veil of an unknown 
language hides the value of the termina- 
tion: you have only the half of the words; 
but you have common sense, too, and you 
will make use of it.”—[From Fabre, Poet 
of Science. By C. V. Legros, Century Co.] 


The Philippine Postage Stamps 


The Philippine patriot would be the first 
to recognize the justice of the selection of 
portraits which appear with that of Rizal 


upon the present Philippine postage 
stamps, where they serve as daily remind- 
ers of how free government came here. 

The forerunner and founder of the 
present regime in these Islands, by a 
strange coincidence, were as alike in being 
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cruelly misunderstood in their lifetimes by 
those whom they sought to benefit as they 
were in the tragedy of their deaths, and 
both were unjustly judged by many, prob- 
ably well-meaning countrymen. 

Magellan, Legaspi, Carriedo, Rizal and 
McKinley, heroes of the free Philippines, 
belonged to different times and were of dif- 
ferent types, but their work combined to 
make possible the growing democracy of 
today. The diversity of nationalities among 
these heroes is an added advantage, for it 
recalls that mingling of blood which has 
developed the Filipinos into a strong peo- 
ple—[From The Life and Labors of José 
Rizal. By Austin Craig. Manila: Philippine 
Education Company.] 


The Exalting of Suffering 


By what blasphemy, by what base reduc- 
tion of life to the level of your wretched- 
ness have you decided that human means 
suffering? And you who are “compassion- 
ate,” you who “commune” with your God, 
why must it always be communion in his 
sorrow? Why is there no communion in his 
smile, when He was at Magdala, happy and 
simple in the company of the two young 
women? Why, and thru what sadism—I 
do not méan you, the dreadful modern com- 
edians, the exploiters of the quivering 
flesh, those who parade Sebastian and Am- 
fortas, but you too, the stern doctors of the 
ages of restraint: “O blood that fiowest 
from the pierced head, or from the galled 
eyes, or from the body bruised and broken! 
O precious blood, let me gather thee drop 
by drop .. .” (Bossuet) thru what sad- 
ism do you commune with the One who was 
broken and destroyed? [From Julian Ben- 
da’s The Yoke of Pity, Holt.] 


Henley “In Hospital” 


Some time in 1875—the letter is undated 
—Leslie (afterward Sir Leslie) Stephen 
writes as follows to his wife: 

“Edinburgh. 
- I had an interesting visit to my 
poor contributor. He is a miserable cripple 
in the infirmary, who has lost one foot and 
is like to lose another—or rather nopes just 
to save it, and has a crippled hand besides. 
He has been eighteen months laid up here, 
and in that time has taught himself Span- 
ish, Italian and German. He writes poems 
of the Swinburne kind, and reads such books 
as he can get hold of. I have taken one of 
his poems for The Cornhill. I went to see 
Stevenson this morning, Colvin’s friend, and 
told him all about this poor creature, and 
am going to take him there this afternoon. 
He will be able to lend him books, and per- 
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haps to read his MSS. and be otherwise 
useful.” 

Stevenson found Henley sitting “up in 
his bed with his hair all tangled,” and talk- 
ing “as cheerfully as if he had been in a 
king’s palace.” . . . Henley limned Stev- 
enson at this time in their lives in his 
Apparition; Stevenson used Henley as the 
model for John Silver in Treasure Island, 
a proceeding of which the original never 
quite approved; and in his essay on Talk 
and Talkers, Stevenson drew Henley as 
“Burly” in that goodly company. Henley 
told the present writer that he had learned 
this from Stevenson—that journalism could 
be treated as an art.—[From W. E. Henley, 
by L. Cope Cornford, Houghton Mifflin Co.] 


Tis Poetry, but Is It Truth? 


A noise of archery and wielded swords 

All night rang thru his dreams. When risen 
morn : 

Let down her rosy feet on Galilee 

Blue-vistaed, on the house-top Judas woke: 

Desire of battle lifted in his breast 

Altho the day was hung with sapphire 
peace, 

And to his inner eye battalions bright 

Of seraphim, fledged with celestial mail, 

Came marching up the wide-flung ways of 
dawn 

To usher in the triumph day of Christ .. . 

But sun on sun departed, moon on moon, 

And still the Master lingered by the way, 

Iscariot deemed, dusked in mortality 

And darkened in the God by flesh of man. 

For Judas a material kingdom saw 

And not a realm of immaterial gold, 

A city of renewed Jerusalem 

And not that New Jerusalem, diamond- 


paved 

With Love and sapphire-walled with Broth- 
erhood, 

Which He, the Master, wrestled to make 
plain 


With thews of parable and simile— 

So, ’tis the flesh that clogs Him, Judas 
thought 

(A simple, earnest man, he loved Him well 

And slew him with great friendship in the 
end) ; 

Yea, if He chose to say the Word of Power, 

The seraphim and cherubim, invoked, 

Would wheel in dazzling squadrons down 
the sky 

And for the Hosts of Israel move in war 

As in those holy battles waged of yore. 


Ah, all the World now knows Gethsemane, 

But few the Love in that betraying Kiss! 
[A prefatory poem to Judas, by Harry 

Kemp. New York: Mitchell Kennerley.] 








170 Miles of Speeches 


This is not the length of the roll of paper 
on which the Congressional Record is print- 
ed or the distance traveled by a campaign 
car, but the length of the wire containing 
the record of the proceedings of the recent 
congress of technology at Copenhagen. The 
apparatus used was the telegraphone, in- 
vented by Dr. Valdemar Poulsen, to whom 
we also owe a system of wireless telegraphy 
rivaling Marconi’s. The telegraphone has 
been exhibited in this country, altho it has 
not come into general use. It is more deli- 
cate and sensitive than the phonograph and 
freer from extraneous noises, for the sound 
is recorded not by the scratches of a needle 
on wax or something similar, but by the 
local magnetization of a wire. 

The principle of the apparatus is simple 
and easily understood. One talks into a re- 
ceiver like an ordinary telephone and the 
vibrations of the voice are translated in 
the same way into an electric current of 
varying strength, but this current, instead 
of being conducted to a distance and there 
acting on a thin iron disk, as in the tele- 
phone, is carried thru a coil around a soft 
iron core. 

Now, whenever an electric current passes 
thru a coil encircling an iron bar, this be- 
comes a magnet, and since, in this case, the 
current fluctuates irregularly the induced 
magnetism of the iron bar will vary corre- 
spondingly. Just in front of this electro- 
magnet, but not touching it, a fine wire is 
running rapidly; this becomes magnetic in 
spots of varying intensity. The induced 
magnetism in the steel wire, of course, cor- 
responds in its alternations with the original 
sound waves; so to reproduce the sound all 
that is necessary is to reverse the process. 
In the apparatus used for sound production 
the magnetized wire is run again in front 
of the electro-magnet and this induces a 
variable current of electricity, which is 
turned into sound, as in the telephone. 

The record then is not on a grooved cylin- 
der or round plate, but on a spool of wire. 
Piano wire of one-quarter millimeter diam- 
eter is used and the apparatus in its latest 
form carries 5000 meters of wire, enough 
for twenty-five minutes conversation or 
music. It is reeled off and on by a little 
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electric motor and can be started, stopt 
and run backward or forward at any re- 
quired speed. The record can be kept in- 
definitely, but if it is desired to use it again 
the magnetism can be wiped off of it by 
passing it over another electro-magnet ex- 
cited by a battery. The apparatus can be 
used to record speech received over a tele- 
phone, so if the person called up is not in, 
the message may be automatically recorded 
for him. Or a permanent record may be 
kept in this way of all telephone conversa- 
tions, thus making the way of the trans- 
gressor harder than ever and also provid- 
ing a new plot for the writer of detective 
stories and. plays. 

The advantages of such an invention for 
international conventions is obvious. It is 
very hard to get stenographers competent 
to take down the discussions in four or 
more languages. The Copenhagen congress 
was in session forty hours altogether and 
occupied two adjoining rooms, but all of 
the papers and discussions were duly re- 
corded on the 250 kilometers of piano wire. 


Japan in Brazil 


By a decree, No. 10,248, dated June 4, 
1913, the Brazilian Government granted a 
concession to the Japanese syndicate “Bra- 
zil Takushoku Kaisha” (Colonization Com- 
pany of Brazil). This concession is unique 
of its kind and offers astonishingly favor- 
able conditions to the colonization company, 
which is authorized to found Japanese col- 
onies in the states of Sao Paulo, Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Minas Geraes. The first step 
which this company will take is to build 
a seaport to the south of Iguape, which, 
according to the terms of the grant, shall 
be inhabited by Japanese only. This town 
will be known as “Rodriguez Alves,” and 
within five years from the date of the grant 
10,000 Japanese families must settle there. 

One hundred thousand more Japanese 
will then settle in the hinterland, in the 
State of Sao Paulo, and occupy themselves 
with the breeding of the silkworm. Later 
on, more Japanese will settle in the states 
of Rio de Janeiro and Minas Geraes, which 
border on the State of Sao Paulo, where 
they will grow rice and fruits. 

The 100,000 or more Japanese who settle 
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in these three states will not be scattered 
among the natives, but, on the contrary, 
will remain quite by themselves on an im- 
mense tract of land. There will be a sea- 
port for their own use, so that they will 
form a “state within a state.” Japanese 
will be spoken in these colonies, and Jap- 
anese customs and habits will reign there. 
It will be a bit of the Far East transplant- 
ed into South America. The seaport will 
be a door thru which the settlers will be 
in constant and free communication with 
their native country. They will send their 
products to Japan, and receive from Japan 
the goods necessary to their mode of living. 


Wealth from a City’s Refuse 


Many years ago Victor Hugo decried the 
enormous loss in turning into the rivers 
and thence into the sea the refuse of the city 
of Paris. The great novelist, in his wonder- 
ful description of underground Paris, saw 
not only the dramatic possibilities of the 
sewers, but the economic fact that the 
wealth of the nation was being wasted. All 
the fertilizing elements that are demanded 
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by the soil were merely polluting the rivers 
before being swallowed up by the sea. — 

After all these decades, the ingenious 
Yankee has turned to use the observations 
of the great Frenchman, and an electrolytic 
process has now been put into operation 
that turns the waste of the city to potential 
wealth. The process consists of deodorizing 
sewage and destroying all organic life in it, 
rendering the liquid absolutely innocuous 
and odorless. A current of low voltage and 
high amperage is the purifying agency. 
The apparatus is simple and inexpensive to 
install and operate. It consists of troughs 
thru which the sewage flows, in which are 
set a large number of iron plates, the elec- 
trodes. 

The effect of the electric current between 
these plates is instantaneous. Tho a stream 
of sewage flows thru the plant, there is not 
the slightest odor perceptible. The disease 
germs are destroyed by the action of oxy- 
gen and chlorine liberated by the electroly- 
tic action. The outflow of this plant would 
be available for irrigation, therefore, and 
its fertilzing value is not diminished by the 
treatment. Three such plants are in opera- 








THE APPARATUS THAT RECLAIMS SEWAGE 


As the sewage flows thru these tanks an electric current passes between the electrodes, the tops of which 
are shown here. All organic life is destroyed and the matter is deodorized, 
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tion at present; in Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia, Oklahoma City, and Santos, Brazil. All 
are of recognized success. 


The Blackberry Rose 


The blackberry rose is the latest thing 
in California. This new flower is the result 
of budding of a rose on a blackberry bush, 
the experiment having been made by a resi- 
dent of Tropico, just north of Los Angeles. 


BLACKBERRY LEAVES AND A NEW BLOSSOM 


The blackberry rose is different from any 
of the generally known flowers, but the one 
bloom that it resembles most is the carna- 
tion. It consists of many irregular and wavy 
leaves shooting out from the center, which 
is invisible. During the past summer the 
plant has been blooming profusely and has 
been the subject of much interest. While 
the bloom of the plant is different from any 
before seen, the leaves and stems retain the 
appearance of the blackberry. 


Profits of a British Channel Tunnel 

Delegates from commercial organizations 
that urged the British Prime Minister, a 
few days ago, to promote the construction 
of a tunnel from Dover to Calais were told 
by him that the Government was giving 
some attention to the project. We recently 
(July 10) spoke of a revival of interest in 


the tunnel plans, and of methods proposed . 


by an American engineer for a reduction 
of the cost. Interesting estimates of the 
probable volume of traffic and of the net 
profits have since been made. 

The cost of construction, it is believed, 
would not exceed $80,000,000, and would be 
much less than this sum if the American 
engineer’s plan should be adopted. Seven 
years would be required for the work. It is 
proposed that half the money, or $40,000,- 
000, shall be procured in England. The 
chairman of the Channel Tur.nel Company 
says he would begin with a limited liability 
company, capitalized at $20,000,000. This 
company would hold the securities of an 
English company engaged in construction. 
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Three or four years after the beginning 
of the. work, he would raise $20,000,000 by 
an issue of bonds, thus providing for the 
entire cost of the English half. The money 
could be obtained easily, he thinks, be- 
cause the promoters of the tunnel project 
are in complete accord with the Southeast- 
ern and the Chatham and Dover railway 
companies. Financing on the French side 
would be in the hands of the Rothschilds 
and one of the most prosperous French rail- 
way companies. 

Several ports—including Southampton 
and Newhaven on the English coast, and 
Dieppe, Ostend and Havre in France— 
would contribute freight. The exports and 
imports of these places are now $750,000,- 
000 a year. It is thought that $325,000,000 
(1,150,000 tons) would be diverted to the 
tunnel and that the annual number of pas- 
sengers would exceed 1,250,000. Fifty trains 
a day, the company’s chairman says, would 
be needed. Estimating the operating ex- 
penses at $2,000,000 a year, with gross re- 
ceipts amounting to $6,750,000, he sees a 
large dividend on the common stock, after 
the payment of interest on the bonds. 


The Human Still 


Dr. P. Lieben, of Germany, and other 
laboratory students of chemistry have dis- 
covered that the muscles, brain, blood and 
livers of human beings who never knew 
what the taste of beer, whisky, rum or 
wine was like always contain newly made 
amounts of alcohol. 

These experimenters are not all agreed 
about the precise internal organ or exact 
seat of origin of this alcohol, but the blood- 
forming tissues, such as the liver, spleen 
and bone marrow, are under suspicion. The 
stomach is accused by other physiological 
chemists. Whenever there is an excess of 
some kinds of food, such as sugars, sweets, 
starches and cheese, in the digestive tube 
it has been observed that the alcohol be- 
gins to appear in the blood in larger quan- 
tities than before. — 

True, this normal amount of self-dis- 
tilled liquor is burnt up in the living sys- 
tems. It is wrong, however, to call this al- 
cohol a food simply because the vital tis- 
sues take care of it and burn it up. Tho it 
is thus burned up in the body, alcohol can 
never be utilized to rebuild injured, dis- 
eased, broken-down or lost tissues. 

Professors Hoppe-Seyler and Smiedeberg 
find that the living body does not burn up 
even the small amount of alcohol some have 
claimed. All above a certain minute amount 
is sucked into the vital tissues and poured 
out thru the waste channels. In passing 
out, this increased alcohol must circulate 
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thru the kidneys. Hencé the kidneys are 
among the first of the vital organs to suffer. 

When you have finished a hearty meal, 
had a good dinner, or have eaten more than 
usual, tho you may never have touched a 
drop of wine or alcohol beverage in your 
life, you may feel unusually lively, brilliant 
or gay in conversation. Many men can get 
up and speak brightly after a dinner who 
are never at any other time able to do so. 
The explanation of this is not clear, but 
from these discoveries it might seem that 
this “Dutch courage” is, after all, due to 
the increased rapidity of the blood flow, be- 
cause of the newly generated alcohol from 
the larger supply of food in the stomach. 
There is no doubt, now that the ever-present 
alcohol in the blood is greatly exceeded just 
after a large meal. 

Sad to-say, all of this offers no consola- 
tion for the moderate or the heavy drinker. 
It merely proves that he is fighting his 
healthy tissues all the harder, because they 
are prepared to deal with only a small por- 
tion of the stimulant. 

L. K. HirsHBere, M. D. 


Orders En Route 


The enterprising proprietor of a market 
van in Danville, Pennsylvania, recently in- 
stalled a telephone in his wagon. When he 
reaches town he has but to connect with 
the main line at certain stations where a 
convenient plug has been placed on a tele- 
phone pole and call up his customers to ar- 
range his route for the day. 
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Mr. Suter states that the device saves him 
much valuable time as well as many unne- 
cessary steps for himself and his horses. 


The Wisconsin Minimum Wage Law 


Wisconsin has just past a new minimum 
wage law, which Mrs. Florence Kelly, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Consum- 
ers’ League, declares “the most democratic 
and the most reasonable of all wage laws.” 
The new measure provides that “every 
wage paid or agreed to be paid by any 
employer to any female or minor employee 

. shall be not less than a living wage.” 
A “living wage” is defined as a “compen- 
sation for labor sufficient to enable the em- 
ployee to maintain himself or herself under 
conditions consistent with his or her wel- 
fare.” The term “welfare” is to “mean and 
include reasonable comfort, reasonable 
physical well-being, decency and moral well- 
being.” 

Since the cost of living varies in differ- 
ent sections of the state, the law does not 
fix the “living wage,” but leaves it for in- 
vestigation by the Industrial Commission. 
This commission was created two years ago 
to investigate conditions in Wisconsin which 
seem wrong. 

Under the new minimum wage law, any 
person may complain to the Industrial Com- 
mission that an employee’s salary is too low. 
When such complaint is made, the Commis- 
sion investigates under one of two systems. 
If the employee is an adult woman, the 
Commission establishes a wage-board of 
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five members, two of whom are chosen by 
women engaged in the same occupation, 
two by the employers, and one by the In- 
dustrial Board. This committee considers 
all local conditions, the needs of the em- 
ployee, the financial state of the industry 
and the effect of the proposed “living wage” 
upon it, and then determines the “living 
wage” for the average woman in that par- 
ticular occupation. When three members 
agree upon the wage, they report to the 
Industrial Commission. Then the Industrial 
Commission conducts an independent in- 
vestigation and from the two reports to- 
gether establishes the minimum wage for all 
women in that industry. If the employee is 
a minor, the Industrial Commission, with- 
out the aid of a wage-board, investigates 
and determines the “living wage.” 

In either case, when the minimum salary 
has been determined, the Industrial Com- 
mission has full power to enforce payment 
by an order issuing from itself. “This pro- 
vision is the strongest feature of the law,” 
declared Assemblyman Mahon, who fathered 
the bill. “In Massachusetts, the minimum 
wage law gives the commission power only 
to recommend that a certain amount be rec- 
ognized as a minimum wage, but there is 
nothing other than the wide publicity given 
these recommendations to compel the avari- 
cious employer to award a fair salary.” But 
in Wisconsin any employer who even offers 
or agrees to pay a compensation below the 
standard living wage is liable to a fine of 
$25 to $100 or to imprisonment of ten to 
ninety days for each offense. Every day on 
which the law is violated is considered an 
offense, so that the sentence may be of con- 
siderable weight. 

An employee who cannot earn enough 
under the standard “living wage” to “main- 
tain herself under conditions consistent with 
her welfare,” is given a license to “work 
for a wage which shall be commensurate 
with her ability.” If the one-hundred-cuff-a- 
day girl in the shirt factory is granted two 
cents a cuff in order to live reasonably well, 
the girl who is able to stitch only twenty- 
five pieces a day must be paid at a propor- 
tionately higher rate. 


A New Army Loaf 


A new army loaf that is impervious to 
the weather, easy of transportation and 
sweeter than the old bread, has been de- 
veloped after numerous experiments by 
Commissary-General H.G. Sharpe, U.S. A. 
Up till the present, sour bread, baked 
as in the French army, has been used. The 
numerous complaints received by the quar- 
termasters decided the military establish- 
ment to give the men a sweeter loaf. The 
recipe of the new loaf is: 
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To one hundred pounds of sifted flour add 
fifty pounds of water, one and a half pounds 
of dried yeast, three pounds of sugar and 
one and a quarter pounds of salt. 


The mixture is baked slowly in an oven. 
The loaves are flat-shaped. 


Pasadena’s Big Bridge 


An immense concrete and steel bridge, 
one of the big engineering feats executed 
in California during recent years, will soon 
span the Arroyo Seco or valley lying east 
of Pasadena, California. It has a series of 
nine arches, six spans being of 113 feet, 
two of 151 feet and one of 223 feet, center 
to center of piers. The cost of the bridge is 
$200,000. It is 1468 feet in length, 38 feet 
in width and 167 feet above the water flow- 
ing in the stream below. Along the center 
of this bridge, which is just nearing comple- 
tion, will be an asphalt roadway on a ce- 
ment foundation, 28 feet in width. 

In the construction of this bridge more 
than 10,000 barrels of cement are being 
used. The cement work is being re-enforced 
by corrugated steel bars, having a strength 
of between 60,000 and 70,000 pounds. With 
the average crew of seventy-five men, the 
structure will be completed in the allotted 
time of one year. 

For years, previous to the starting of 
work on this bridge, the road crossing the 
Arroyo Seco was anything but satisfactory. 
It was rough and rocky, and during every 
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rainy season was washed out. Over the 
small stream which ran down the center of 
the valley a small wooden bridge was used, 
the approach to which from either side was 
extremely steep. Realizing the necessity of 
a modern bridge the city of Pasadena and 
the county supervisors of Los Angeles 
County joined hands, each appropriating 
$100,000 and making this up-to-date struc- 
ture a possibility. 






































Twelve Cents a Meal 


Ten dollars a week will more than pay 
the butcher, baker, grocer and milkman 
who supply food for a family of four adults, 
living in cities of the Middle West. In other 
words, good meals can be served in the home 
at a cost per person of $2.50 a week or 12 
cents a meal. 

These figures are the results of a five- 
months’ experiment with the problem of 
practical housekeeping made by students of 
home economics in the University of Wis- 
consin. The experiments have been made in 
the model cottage operated in connection 
with the department of home e:..nomics. 

The student housekeepers allow a maxi- 
mum of $2.50 for each person during a 
period of seven days. Their prchlen is to 
serve nutritious, appetizing food to four 
persons without exceeding the allowance. 

Here is the menu for one day: 

Breakfast—Bacon, eggs, toast, 
cream and sugar. 

Lunch—Cream of peas soup, macaroni 
and cheese, corn-meal gems, fruit salad, 
orange marmalade. 

Dinner—Breaded round steak, mashed 
potatoes, gravy, stewed tomatoes, lemon pie, 
coffee. 

Wise marketing and no waste is the 
secret according to the testimony jof the 
girls who succeed. Wise marketing means 
going to market in the old-fashionéd way to 
bargain with the tradesmen, refusing to be 
satisfied with “something just as good” or 
with short weights. 

A page from one student. marketer’s book 
looks like this: 
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No rarities such as strawberries out of 
season or expensive cuts of meat appear in 
the market lists, but enough fruit and 
relishes are included to vary the substantial 
diet chosen for its food value. The motto 
of the experimenters is not how little, but 
how much ‘and how good. 
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Forest Fires and Flowers 


After a forest fire the vegetation which 
springs up in the burned district is gener- 
ally quite different from that before the 
land was burned over. In this connection 
some interesting data have been gathered 
by a British scientist who has worked in 
Australia. 

In that country, after the burning of the 
large timber trees, there grows a crop of 
wattles—various species of acacia—even in 
places where none has been known within 
the memory of the inhabitants. In the case 
of a scrub fire which has swept away the 
undergrowth, leaving the forest trees still 
alive but with bare and blackened trunks, 
the plant to spring up in the desolation is 
the waratah. 

This is called the handsomest wild flower 
in the world. In its brilliant coloring it 
seems a reflection of the fire that caused its 
birth. One writer thus describes it: “Among 
the charred trees little tongues of flame 
seem to lick. These are the waratahs, each 
plant bearing on a stem six feet high a 
single burning red flower, shaped like a 
heart and the size of a man’s closed fist. 
Imagine many hundreds of red stamens, 
greater in size than those of the tiger-lily, 
packed closely together to make a heart 
shape, and you have the Australian wara- 
ton.” 

Interesting experiments carried out in 
Australia by Professor Ewart, of Victoria, 
have suggested a reasonable explanation of 
the phenomena of the appearance of these 
flowers. Working with seeds of acacia fifty 
or sixty years old, he has found that these 
will germinate if the hard coverings are 
previously softened or oiled. 

In the case of the Australian forest fires, 
it is thought that the alkaline ashes pro- 
duced by the fire may act on the hardened 
coats of the wattle seeds lying in the ground 
and soften them. Or the heat may partly 
char these same hardened seed coats. In 
either case the seed is able to germinate. 
Thus the idea seems to be that the covering 
of a seed may become so hard that the em- 
bryo cannot penetrate it, and that it may 
be preserved in the ground indefinitely in 
this state without losing its power of 
growth. 

It is recalied in this connection that after 
the great fire of 1666 there sprang up on 
the site of London immense quantities of a 
yellow cruciferous flower, which became 
known as the “London rocket.” It was so 
abundant that there was supposed to be on 
this spot more than in all the rest of Eu- 
rope. It does not appear to have been no- 
ticed there previously. 
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Fifty Years Ago 

From The Bndependent, August 27, 1863. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS* 
BY HORACE GREELEY 


Great orators have been rare in all ages: 
Great Britain has now but Gladstone; in 
France, Berryer, growing old, is being 
quietly replaced by Jules Favre; this coun- 
try, in the course of a hundred years, has 
known—how many? James Otis; Patrick 
Henry; Henry Clay; Sergeant S. Prentiss; 
Wendell Phillips—have there been any 
others? 

Wendell Phillips has been for a little 
more than a quarter of a century known 
as a public speaker. American oratory is so 
preponderantly boisterous and convulsive— 
so disfigured by contortions and volcanic 
fervor of manner for which the matter 
ejected affords no adequate excuse—that he 
has done us good service in the eyes of the 
judicious by affording a striking example 
of eloquence without rant, earnestness de- 
void of vehemence, and fervor without os- 
tentation. While the self-proclaimed antag- 
onists of “fanaticism” have habitually in- 
dulged in a style of public discussion which 
inevitably suggested the vulgarisms 
“spread-eagle” and “splurge,” this arch “fa- 
natic” has persisted in talking to audiences 
as quietly, naturally, equably, as though 
he were conversing with a few chosen 
friends at his own dinner-table, and were 
commending the most obvious truths, in- 
stead of the monstrous and startlingly novel 
assumption that a man who requires and 
receives another’s labor ought to pay him a 
stipulated .price for it, and that no man 
should be the absolute owner of another’s 
wife and children. “Silver-tongued” as he 
has justly been characterized, we think the 
first impression of almost every boy who 
hears him is that oratory is a far easier 
and simpler achievement than he has been 
led to suppose it. His words are so happily 
chosen and enunciated that they hardly 
seem to have been chosen at all. 


THE MASSACRE IN KANSAS 


A bloody chapter has been added to the 
history of the war. The town of Lawrence, 
in Kansas, has been sacked and laid in 
ashes by a gang of murderers, under the 
command of Quantrell, a noted guerrilla, or 
rather bandit, whose atrocities rival those 
of Nana Sahib and the Taeppings. 

The details of the scenes that followed 
make the blood curdle with horror. They 





*Speeches, Lectures and Letters, by Wendell Phillips. 
Boston: James Redpath, 221 Washington street. 
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recall the most bloody massacres of the 
early Indian wars. Setting fire to all the 
buildings, the bandits shot down the citi- 
zens as they rushed into the streets to 
escapes from the flames. The people were 
not able to offer effectual resistance, and no 
quarter was given. Prominent citizens, 
whose names are familiar as those of zeal- 
ous champions of liberty and friends of the 
Union, were shot down in their own houses, 
while their wives and little ones vainly 
endeavored to avert their dreadful fate. In 
many cases the murderers drove men into 
houses, shot them down, and then burned 
the buildings over their heads. 


Pebbles 


Lady on shipboard (spying the log-rope) 
—Officer, why is that rope dragging back 
there in the water? 

Officer—That, madam, is the ship’s log, 
by which we tell how fast and how far we 
have come. 

L. O. S.—Oh! So it really reaches clear 
back, does it, to where we started from? 


ASTRONOMY AND POLITICS. 


Prof. Robert W. Wood, of Johns Hop- 
kins, known to the scientific world for his 
photographs taken with ultra-violet and 
infra-red light and known to the outside 
world by his book How to Tell the Birds 
from the Flowers, told the following story 
to a reporter of the New York Times: 

“An old farmer was looking at these pic- 
tures one day last fall when the Presiden- 
tial campaign was on. He spotted this one 
of the Milky Way. 

“Them are all stars,’ he discovered. 
‘Gosh alive, there must be millions of ’em, 
maybe?’ 

Bg said I supposed there very well might 

“Pretty small, most of ’em.’ 

“ *So, so,’ I said. ‘Some of them as big as 
our sun—a good many of them about the 
size of our earth.’ 

“Millions of ’em as big as this earth?’ 

“*T imagine so,’ I said. 

“He let this sink in. 

“*T say, professor, now some people say 
there are folks an’ animals livin’ on ’em. 
Do you reckon that’s true?’ 

“*Maybe,’ I said. 

“‘On all those millions of earths!’ 

“*Maybe,’ I said. 

“He scratched his head. ‘Well,’ he al- 
lowed, ‘guess it don’t make much difference 
after all whether Taft or Wilson gets in 
this fall, hey?’” 
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Senate’s Tariff Debate 


In the Senate, last week, the subject of 
debate was the agricultural schedule. There 
were unsuccessful attempts to impose duties 
where those of the present law had been 
removed. By a vote of 38 to 31, cattle were 
retained on the free list. By nearly the same 
majority a duty on wheat, advocated by 
Mr. La Folette and cthers, was rejected. 
Republicans and Progressives opposed the 
free-listing of farm products, asserting that 
Canadian agriculturists would gain at the 
expense of our farmers. It is said that a few 
concessions in the agricultural schedule 
might win the support of several Progres- 
sives for the entire bill, but such concessions 
are opposed by Mr. Underwood and the 
House majority. Senator Williams admitted 
that the free-listing probably would not re- 
duce the price of meat and giain. Other 
influences, apart from that of the tariff, 
would tend to sustain present prices and 
might increase them. 

Colombia, Costa Rico, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, and Panama have protested 
against the proposed duty on bananas. Mr. 
Bristow, of Kansas, argued earnestly, in 
the interest of the producers of beet and 
cane sugar, against the reduction of the 
sugar duty and the provision for free sugar 
three years hence. These changes, he as- 
serted, would be in the interest of the refin- 
ers, and would depress the industry not only 
in this country but also in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Senator Hitchcock said he would 
press his amendment for a graduated tax 
upon tobacco manufacturers. He asserted 
that the separated companies of the Tobacco 
Trust were richer than they had been be- 
fore dissolution, and that their monopoly 
was now more complete. 

There was some anxiety on the Demo- 
cratic side as to the appointment of Repre- 
sentative Henry D. Clayton, by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, to the vacancy caused by 
the death of Senator Johnston. At the end 
of last week it was understood that Mr. 
Clayton would not be admitted, as both 
Democrats and Republicans were convinced 
that the vacancy had not been lawfully 
filled. Under the new constitutional amend- 
ment, which provides for election by the 
people, the Governor of Alabama cannot 


appoint, it was held, until he has been au- 
thorized by a special session of the Legis- 
lature to do so, and provision must be made 
for a popular election without delay. As 
there is almost an even division in the Sen- 
ate, the vote from Alabama may be needed. 


The Currency Bill 


President Wilson insists upon currency 
legislation at the present session. On this 
account the Senate Democrats in caucus 
have voted against a recess, and the session 
may continue until December. On the 13th 
he published a statement in which he op- 
posed any provision for rural credit in the 
pending general bill, and undertook to sup- 
port a movement for legislation on this 
subject -at the next regular session. He 
earnestly favors such legislation, but would 
await the report of the commission now 
making an inquiry in Europe. 

His attitude affected in some measure the 
purposes of the radical Democrats, who 
were urging their projects in the Democrat- 
ic House caucus. This caucus was in session 
five days last week, considering the cur- 
rency bill, and its work is not finished. 
There are indications of a compromise with 
the radical minority, in the adoption of- 
provisions which will permit the use of 
agricultural warehouse certificates as a 
basis for currency or credit, but a final de- 
cision has not been reached. 


The Arbitration Treaties 


Mr. Bryan’s new treaty for the promotion 
of peace, which was signed on the 7th by 
Salvador, has been accepted by Costa Rica, 
Guatemala and Panama, and the signatures 
of their representatives will soon be at- 
tached. 

No progress toward the ratification of the 
renewals of general arbitration treaties has 
been made at Washington. The treaty with 
Japan expires on the 19th. A renewal of it 
was signed in June. Ratification is opposed 
by Pacific goast senators who fear that it 
would permit submission of. the Califor- 
nia land controversy to arbitrators. They 
would have this controversy excluded by a 
new clause. The treaty with Great Britain, 
which expired some time ago, has been re- 
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newed by official signatures, but ratification 
has been prevented by Senator Chamber- 
lin, of Oregon, and others, who think that 
the agreement in its present form would 
permit arbitration of the dispute about 
Panama Canal tolls. They would have a 
clause inserted excepting this dispute. No 
action has been taken as to the renewal of 
other similar treaties, because the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is unwilling 
to take up any of them while the two al- 
ready mentioned are pending. 

The alien land law in California went 
into effect on the 11th. Japan is preparing 
a fourth note of protest. She still claims 
that the law violates a treaty. It is under- 
stood that our Government offers to facili- 
tate and expedite action in the courts as to 
this point. Reports from Tokio say that our 
Government has intimated a readiness to 
favor in principle the payment of an in- 
demnity to Japanese injuriously affected by 
the statute, and that such a settlement 
would not be accepted by Japan. 


The Panama Canal 


It is expected that the Panama Canal 
can be used by vessels of light draft on 
October 15, altho the date may be six weeks 
later. The whaler “Fram” left Buenos 
Ayres last week for Colon. It.is said that 
she, with Rear Admiral Robert E. Peary 
and Captain Rouald Amundsen on board, will 
be the first ship to pass thru. President 
Wilson will soon issue an invitation to all 
the navies of the world, asking them to as- 
semble at Hampton Roads, and to prepare 
there to pass thru the canal on their way 
to the exposition at San Francisco, accom- 
panied by an American fleet. Colonel 
Gorgas, chief sanitary officer of the Canal 
Commission, has accepted the invitation of 
the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines to un- 
dertake the sanitary improvement of the 
Rand district in South Africa, if our Gov- 
ernment will permit him to do the work. 

Germany has officially declined the invi- 
tation to participate in the San Francisco 
Exposition. The Government’s statement 
says that answers to circulars addrest to 
the industries disclosed overwhelming op- 
position, because the manufacturers could 
not see that sufficient benefit would be 
gained. The adverse decision was reached 
reluctantly, it is explained, owing to Ger- 
many’s friendly. political and industrial re- 
lations with the United States, but the op- 
position of the manufacturers, who are 
weary of expositions, could not be ignored. 
The invitation has also been declined by 
Uruguay, because of the cost involved. 
There is no indication that Great Britain’s 
adverse decision will be reversed, altho sev- 
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eral prominent English newspapers say the 
invitation ought to be accepted. 


Governor Sulzer Impeached 


Governor William Sulzer was impeached 
by the New York Assembly, or House, on 
the 13th, by a vote of 79 to 45. The court of 
impeachment, composed of Senators and 
judges of the Court of Appeals, will begin 
its sessions on September 18. The charges, 
made by the Frawley committee, were based 
upon evidence, to which we referred last 
week, concerning his sworn statement as to 
campaign contributions, transactions in the 
stock market and the use of campaign fund 
money in those transactions. He had pub- 
lished a sweeping denial of them. It is un- 
derstood that his wife admits that she used 
campaign fund checks in making invest- 
ments. She has been dangerously ill since 
the day of the impeachment vote. 

At the Capitol there has been a conflict 
of authority, Mr. Sulzer insisting upon act- 
ing as Governor, while Lieutenant Governor 
Martin H. Glynn asserts that under the 
Constitution the power must now be exer- 
cized by him. The Governor questions the 
legal authority of the special session to act 
on impeachment proceedings. Mr. Glynn 
was born in 1871, is a graduate of Fordham 
College, was admitted to the bar, has been 
an editor, was a Representative in Congress 
for one term and was Comptroller of the 
state from 1906 to 1908. 


Trust Cases 


The Government’s suit against the Peri- 
odical Clearing House, an association in 
which many magazines were formerly in- 
terested, has been dismist by the Circuit 
Court. It was alleged that the Sherman act 
had been violated by the association. The 
defendants showed, however, that this alle- 
gation was unwarranted and that the asso- 
ciation had sought only to prevent abuses 
connected with subscription agencies and 
distribution. 

As a result of the investigation concern- 
ing the National Wholesale Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, an agreement with the Government 
had been reached. Dissolution is not  re- 
quired, but certain practises will be pre- 
vented by the terms of the court’s decree. 

An assignee of the claims of a film 
supply company in Cleveland, Ohio, has 


-sued the General Film Company, a combina- 


tion engaged in the moving picture busi- 
ness, asking for triple damages, $303,000, 
under the Sherman act, and alleging that 
the company complaining was ruined by 
the defendant corporation’s oppressive 
monopolistic methods. 
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Mexico 


Mr. Lind, the President’s special envoy 
or agent, had several conferences last week 
with Sefior Gamboa, Huerta’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to whom the suggestions 
or propositions of President Wilson were 
given. These, the Minister said, would be 
considered by the Provisional President, 
who would send a reply. It is said that three 
courses of action are suggested, and that, in 
accordance with one of them, Huerta may 
resign to become a candidate at the election 
in October, thus putting Gamboa in his 
place for a time. Our Government might be 
willing to recognize a Gamboa Government. 
The presence in Mexico of William Bayard 
Hale, who appears to have been a con- 
fidential agent of President Wilson before 
Ambassador Wilson left Mexico, has been 
the subject of sharp criticism in the Mex- 
ican press as well as in the — at Wash- 
ington. 

In the Senate, Mr. Penrose etendie’ Mr. 
Hale’s record and asserted that he was a 
dangerous adviser for the President. He 
asked that his status be officially defined. 
He also called for the reports of an Amer- 
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ican consul as to atrocities in Durango, and 
threatened to obtain them from some other 
source, and to publish them, if they should 
be withheld by the State Department. Mr. 
Bacon defended the President, who, he said, 
was doing all that could be done, short of 
the use of force, which would mean war. 
A statement, purporting to be an official 
one from the British Government, was pub- 
lished, to the effect that the British recog- 
nition had followed a reception at which 
Ambassador Wilson had congratulated 
Huerta. The Ambassador criticized this, 
saying he did not believe it came from the 
British Government, which would not re- 
sort to such a subterfuge. On account of 
this criticism Secretary Bryan sent to the 
British Government an apology which was 
at the same time a reprimand for the Am- 
bassador. But it has been shown that the 
congratulatory address had been written 
by other Ambassadors, that it represented 
the views of all of them, and that the 
American Ambassador read it because he 
was the dean of the diplomatic corps. It 
does not yet appear that the statement 
criticized by Ambassador Wilson was an 
official one of .the British Government. 


H. GLYNN, ACTING GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


The impeachment of Governor Sulzer automatically disbarred him from acting as Chief Executive pend- 


the 
at his estate at Cedar Hill. 


ing the outcome of his trial, but he refused to accept this interpretation of the state Constitution and up to 
time of our going to press had not retired. Mr. Glynn, elected Lieutenant Governor, was photographed 








Japan has refused to receive officially 
General Felix Diaz, sent by Huerta as a 
special envoy. This action was taken be- 
cause of regard for the United States. 
Japan has also protested against the recent 
pro-Japanese demonstrations at the Mex- 
ican capital. 

Rebels control about two-thirds of the 
northern half of Mexico. Their losses at 
Torreon, where they were driven back by 
the Federals, were heavy. A revolt of peons 
in Campeche has been caused by Zapata’s 
men, and there were three battles last week 
with Zapata’s followers, only a few miles 
from the capital. The Federals still hold 
Guaymas and Juarez. 


The Revolt in Venezuela 


It was reported last week that the revolt 
in Venezuela was a failure, but, owing to a 
rigid censorship, satisfactory news was 
lacking. General Torres Castro, a relative 
of the leader of the revolt, was captured 
by the Federal troops. It is said that he will 
be tried for the murder, in 1908, of Evarista 
Barra, who had been sent to succeed or 
displace him as Governor of a state. The 
cruiser “Des Moines” arrived at La Guayra, 
bearing Henry F. Tennant, who went to 
Caracas and assumed the duties of Secre- 
tary of the United States Legation. 

Cipriano Castro could not be found. There 
was a report that he had sought conceal- 
ment on the Dutch island of Bonaire, thirty 
miles east of Curacao. His wife arrived in 
Havana, from the Canary Islands. She said 
she had not seen him for nearly a year. A 
revolutionary band at Cumara was over- 
come by the Government. Sefior Rodriguez, 
prefect of that city, was arrested. His 
friends attacked the prison, shot the guards 
and set him free: There were conflicting re- 
ports about this affair. Some say that half 
of the people of the state (Bermudez) are 
in revolt. Castro’s revolutionary proclama- 
tion was a long one, about 1500 words. 
The greater part of it was denunciation of 
President Gomez. 

Chili has undertaken to fortify her coast. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company will ship 
from this country thirty fourteen-inch and 
fourteen nine-inch guns. 


The Cause of Democratic Government 


in England 


The present session of the British Par- 
liament has seen another decisive step taken 
in the curbing of the power of the House 
of Lords. Two great measures, the Home 
Rule and Welsh Disestablishment bills, have 
now past the Commons a second time and 
been rejected by the Lords a second time. 
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When they pass again next year, which 
they surely will unless the swing of the 
pendulum upsets the Asquith government 
meanwhile, they will. become law forthwith 
in spite of anything the Lords can do. Their 
enactment will be the first fruits of the Par- 
liament act which the Lords brought upon 
themselves when they rashly rejected the 
famous Lloyd George budget. But Mr. As- 
quith and his associates do not intend to 
stop there in their attempts to transform 
the upper chamber from a body represent- 
ing one class and one party to a thoroly 
representative one. The Prime Minister has 
already announced the intention of the 
Government to introduce next year a meas- 
ure for reconstituting the House of Lords. 
Mr. Lloyd George recently made a fighting 
speech in his home country of Wales in 
which he reiterated and elaborated the de- 
termination of the Liberals, with the aid 
of their Labor and Nationalist allies, not 
only to defénd the principles of democratic 
government, but to extend their applica- 
tion. “Liberalism,” said the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “is on its trial. Democracy 
stands in greater peril at this hour than it 
has for generations in this country.” Re- 
ferring to the opposition to the Home Rule 
bill and the encouragement given by Un- 
ionist leaders to the people of Ulster who 
threaten armed resistance if Home Rule 
is finally adopted, he continued: 

“There is a deliberate conspiracy afoot 
in influential quarters . . . to thwart and 
overthrow democratic government. .. . 
The Lords and their friends arrogate to 
themselves the right to say that they de- 
cline to allow Liberal measures, which Par- 
liament was elected to carry, to pass on to 
the statute book. If they disapprove of 
them they go further and say, ‘We will re- 
sort to violence to prevent these measures 
being carried.’ They go still further, and 
say, ‘Even if they are carried we shall de- 
cline to obey them.’ . . . You are face to 
face with the greatest struggle for public 
liberty and public right that generations 
have witnessed in these islands. . . . All 
the same the claim which they have made 
means that ‘Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people’ will be rendered 
impossible in the United Kingdom.” 

Commenting further upon the fact that 
Liberal measures have always had a hard 
time of it in the overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive upper chamber, he made the humorous 
suggestion: 

“By and by Liberal Governments and 
Liberal Parliaments will have no legisla- 
tive powers except such as the Lords vouch- 
safe to leave them, and a Liberal Prime 
Minister will have every morning to go 
round Belgravia, like the grocer’s boy, ring 
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the area bell and ask the butlers whether 
they will kindly ascertain what orders My 
Lords have for the day. . . 

“Every Tory bill, when it " entered the 
House of Lords, was treated as a member of 
the family; it had. blue blood in its veins, 
its pedigree was unchallenged, so its faults 
were overlooked. It was treated as a wel- 
come guest, and as it left it was escorted 
thru the door that led to the palace of the 
King. Every Liberal measure was scowled 
at as a plebeian intruder, which had been 
forced into an aristocratic drawing-room. 
It was insulted and molested, and went out 
by the same door wherein it came.” 

In conclusion he referred to the purpose 
of the Government to deal still further with 
the reform of the Lords. He said: 

“There is one reform which the action 
of the House of Lords has made essential 
and that is the abolition of the present 
Second Chamber. The Prime Minister has 
already announced that next year he will 
introduce a measure for a new Second 
Chamber. It is not for me to say what it 
will be; but one thing I can predict. It will 
be a Chamber in which all parties, all sec- 
tions, all creeds will have equal treatment. 
No self-respecting country can tolerate any 
longer the arrogant claim of these peers 
that they have a hereditary right, without 
authority from the nation, to fashion, to 
their own tastes and ideas, laws under 
which forty-five millions of people are gov- 
erned.” 


When the Parliament bill curtailing the. 


powers of the House of Lords was in proc- 
ess of being enacted the Lords and the 
Conservatives demanded vociferously that 
the Government ought to propose a plan 
for altering the constitution of the Lords 
instead of taking away their power. It re- 
mains.to be seen how they will like it when 
the demand they made then is acceded to 
next year. 


The Italian and Spanish Strikes 


An attempt was made to extend the Milan 
strike into a revolution nation wide, but it 
was not successful. The order for a general 
strike, issued on August 11 from the head- 
quarters of the Socialists and Syndicalists 
at Milan, was obeyed in a few places only 
and then only half-heartedly. The most com- 
plete tie-up was at Pisa. At Rome most of 
the workmen struck and several thousand 
gathered in the Coliseum to listen to revo- 
lutionary speeches. In Genoa there were 
several conflicts between the strikers and 
those who refused to leave their work, and 
an attempt was made to raid the Govern- 
ment dockyards where warships were under 
construction. 
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The railroad and street car men in gener- 
al declined to join in the strike. A desperate 
expedient was resorted to at Milan in order 
to enlist the aid of the railroad men. One 
of the strikers threw himself across the 
track as a passenger train was approach- 
ing the city and the engineer stopt it barely 
in time to prevent running over him. The 
man then stood up and urged the crew of 
the train to strike. The station-master seized 
the man, who was rescued by his compan- 
ions. Finally the soldiers arrived and ar- 
rested the strikers. The Milanese disturb- 
ances have resulted in three deaths, 165 
wounded and 2478 arrests. 

At Barcelona also the outlook for indus- 
trial peace is now encouraging, altho the 
trouble is by no means over. The total num- 
ber involved in the strike was over 30,000. 
Of these 8000 were women and the women 
took an active part in the attacks on the 
troops in the streets. Order was restored 
by the energetic action of Premier Roman- 
ones, who put the city in a state of siege 
and divided it into five military zones, each 
in charge of a general. 


The Cost of the Balkan Wars 


Bulgaria gains according to the Treaty 
of Bucharest a territory approximately two 
hundred miles long by sixty broad, that is, 
about the size of the State of Maryland. 
She has paid for it over a billion dollars, 
if we count the lives of her soldiers worth 
anything. But the other states have suffered 
as horribly. Their losses are estimated by 
the corespondent of the Corriere della Sera 
of Rome thus: 


A BALKAN TRIAL BALANCE. 





First WAR. 
Soldiers Killed Expenditures 
a 850,000 80,000 $300,000,000 
DE sseensetes 250,000 30,000 160,000,000 
CD  aiccéecei 150,000 10,000 70,000,000 
Montenegro 80,000 8,000 4,000,000 
Turkey 450,000 100,000 400,000,000 | 
SECOND WAR 
Bulgaria ....... 60,000 180,000,000 
aa 40,000 100,000,000 
REE saseaece 30,000 50,000,000 
re 1,230,000 358,000 $1,264,000,000 
The total would be vastly increased 
if one could include lives lost by the 


massacres and epidemics, the value of the 
private property destroyed and of the farm- 
ing and other industries suspended, the 
bankruptcy of commercial houses, and all 
the incidental misery and ruin caused by 
the war. It is to be expected that what was 
European Turkey will now increase rap- 
idly in wealth and population. That has 
been the experience of the other provinces 
when freed from Turkish rule. But it will 
be many years before the monetary loss 
can be recovered, while the vital loss is ir- 
reparable, 
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Fire Companies Return to Missouri 


Several weeks ago in discussing the 
troubles of the fire insurance companies in 
Missouri due to the passage of the Orr law, 
and the arbitrary attitude of the state offi- 
cials, we asserted that the latter were en- 
deavoring to do a vain thing and predicted 
that if they would temper their conduct 
with reason it was highly probable that a 
satisfactory compromise could. be effected. 
It is gratifying to note that events seem to 
have shaped themselves along the general 
lines we had in view at the time, and that 
the difficulties are in process of adjustment. 
Acting upon the assumption that they will 
be adjusted, and that the preliminary terms 
of the compromise will be made permanent, 
the companies are preparing to resume bus- 
iness in Missouri after a suspension of near- 
ly three and a half months, during which 
time the trade and commerce of the state 
have undergone great inconvenience and in- 
jury. 
That the underwriters were entirely sin- 
cere and determined in the action they took 
in suspending business, and in refusing to 
operate under the conditions imposed by the 
Orr law and the interpretation of it as 
formulated by the Governor and Attorney- 
General, was clear to every person posses- 
sing, thru experience, a general knowledge 
of their managerial policies in matters of 
this kind. Fire insurance corporations are 
excessively conservative, we may say timid, 
in respect of all propositions affecting the 
established order of things in any territory 
in which they are operating. Their agency 
organizations in each state may be likened 
to the mechanical plant of a manufacturer. 
While they would prefer that these plants 
be not disturbed by radical changes in the 
law, rather than risk their complete loss by 
ceasing operation, they generally prefer to 
incur the loss incident to conforming with 
the changes prescribed. Viewed from a pure- 
ly commercial standpoint, insurance, taken 
in the concrete, is a coward. It too often 
shuns controversy and litigation, and it has 
no stomach at all for contests with the 
executive and law departments of the state. 

Therefore, when, late in March, the prin- 
cipal officers of 135 companies met in Phil- 
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adelphia and, after gravely considering the 
situation in all its phases, including the loss 
they were facing if they disrupted their 
Missouri plants, they finally agreed unani- 
mously that they could not risk the rigors 
of the new dispensation in that state, it 
was plain to those who understood their 
general methods that they were in earnest. 

Their judgment is vindicated by the final 
results. They were not affected by the 
threats and other outgivings from Jefferson 
City—among which was the absurd conten- 
tion that they were guilty of conspiracy in 
agreeing together to suspend business— 
and it is apparent now that the Attorney- 
General of the state, in spite of his posi- 
tive assertions, believed thruout that his 
case was a weak one. He has admitted that 
the law which created all the trouble is un- 
constitutional. 

To conclude: Under the terms of the ar- 
rangement now pending between the com- 
panies and the state officials, all suits 
brought by the latter are to be discontinued, 
the companies are to resume business and 
the Governor will appoint a commission 
which will bring in a full set of reasonable 
insurance laws. 


Liability Loss Reserves 


To the student who has carefully watched 
the evolution of liability insurance, and par- 
ticularly that branch of it covering the re- 
lations of employers and their employees, 
the problem of reserves for loss claims 
grows increasingly difficult with the accu- 
mulation of actual experience. It would 
seem from the frequent alterations in the 
mathematical factors selected as a stand- 
ard for ascertaining the proper amount to 
be reserved, that the underwriters in that 
branch of the business have not as yet been 
able to reduce the matter to a scientific 
basis. If any systematic attempt has been 
made by actuaries to collate the data and 
analyze it in an effort to reach a compara- 
tively stable “constant” for use in calculat- 
ing this fund, we are not aware of it. Reams 
of learned addresses have been written and 
read on the subject, but nobody has re- 
ported the discovery of a reliable rule. Each 
year for the past ten, the doctors have 
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agreed that the fund should be larger— 
always larger—but never a word do we get 
as to how much larger nor why. 

The subject has also been a prolific source 
of discussion by insurance commissioners 
who also see, instinctively we presume, that 
the existing reserves are inadequate. Under 
the combined pressure thus exerted the fig- 
ures have been climbing—generally just in 
advance of the necessity. Now California 
has enacted a law which provides that the 
amount of the loss claim reserve to be main- 
tained shall equal 70 per cent of the earn- 
ed premiums, increasing to 75 per cent in 
1916. This is high-water mark on that par- 
ticular guess and there is no reason to as- 
sume that it is excessive. But the possibil- 
ities are interesting. Further experience 
may require a yet larger proportion of the 
earned premium as a security against un- 
settled claims, and it is by no means certain 
that it may not go beyond the 100 per cent 
point. It is about time the liability under- 
writers got their actuarial forces together 
for the purpose of determining this matter 
in a scientific way. 


Tobacco and Life Insurance 


Altho holding that the habit of tobacco 
smoking is a contributing factor to un- 
timely death, Dr. Horace G. Turney, of 
London, in a recent address before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical Offi- 
cers, declared it to be negligible in its effects 
on risks for life insurance. That is to say, 
it had no appreciable influence in increasing 
the general mortality on insured lives. He 
asserts that there is little evidence upon 
which to base the conclusion that smoking 
has any serious effect on the mortality 
tables, adding, “and one must confess to a 
feeling rather of surprize that the life-long 
absorption of so potent a drug as nicotine 
by so large a proportion of the male popu- 
lation should not be accompanied by more 
obvious results in serious injury to the 
heart.” 


It must be true that, weighing the ad- ° 


vantages against the disadvantages of 
smoking, the balance is against the victims 
of the habit, and yet we never hear of a 
death due directly to nicotine. This state- 
ment may need qualification in several di- 
rections. It is believed that some forms of 
cancer which attack the throat and result 
in death have their origin in the use of 
tobacco, and our common observation in- 
duces us to conclude occasionally that cig- 
arets levy a substantial toll on their devo- 
tees. It might be safe to conclude that the 
smoking of unadulterated tobacco would 
work little injury to the physical constitu- 
tion of a healthy man—a standard conform- 


ing with the requirements of a life insur- 
ance company’s medical officer—but it is 
highly improbable that the drug does not 
hasten the day of death for those who are 
physically defective. 


New Companies and Old Names 


One of the smaller subjects briefly 
touched upon in the discussions of the in- 
surance commissioners at their national 
convention held in Burlington, Vermont, 
early this month, related to the bad habit 
prevalent in some sections of the country 
among a certain class of insurance com- 
pany promoters, of christening their cor- 
porate infants under names which are 
wholly or partially owned and honorably 
used by prominent and successful com- 
panies. The West and South are serious of- 
fenders in this. In those sections there are 
several new companies called Prudential; 
in Alabama there is a Mutual Benefit; a 
Western state has a Gibraltar Life Insur- 
ance Company, which suggests a trade 
mark long used by a large Eastern com- 
pany; and in Missouri there is a Fidelity 
and Casualty Company. There have been 
innumerable fire insurance companies start- 
ed under the title, “Home,” but they all 
seem to fail. 

The committee on laws and legislation of 
the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, in its report, recommended the 
enactment of a law in the several states 
empowering commissioners to refuse cer- 
tificates to any sort of organization bearing 
the name of another already doing business 
or nearly resembling such name. This would 
be a proper provision. Promoters of new 
companies take such names purposely, hop- 
ing to trade on the reputations of the com- 
panies bearing them. Such persons are com- 
mon cheats and should be circumvented. 


Notes 


Another petty legislative superfluity, an- 
noying and expensive, is announced in a 
ruling of the Wisconsin Insurance Depart- 
ment in which it is held that on the outside 
of all fire insurance policies shall be record- 
ed the risk rate with co-insurance and with- 
out co-insurance. 


The law department of Rhode Island in 
an opinion rendered to the Insurance De- 
partment of that state rules that the com- 
bination automobile policy of the Aetna Ac- 
cident and Liability Company cannot be is- 
sued there under the present laws. This is 
an illustration of the manner in which law 
obstructs progress. This policy is an evolu- 
tion of the casualty business, its demand 
from the public is heavy and, of course, all 
laws barring it must finally go. 
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That Bank Conspiracy 


Secretary McAdoo spoke hastily when he 
asserted that there was a financial conspir- 
acy in New York to depress the market 
value of Government 2 per cent bonds. 
There had been a decline, which he ascribed 
to “a campaign waged with every indica- 
tion of concerted action, on the part of a 
number of influential New York City banks, 
to cause apprehension and uneasiness.” No 
evidence in support of this assertion has 
been produced. The facts thus far brought 
to light indicate that there was no warrant 
for it. 

A resolution introduced in the House 
provided for an investigation of this charge 
and called upon him for his proofs. If he 
had any, he should have welcomed the op- 
portunity to show them. Last week, the rep- 
resentatives of his party in the House voted 
not to take up this resolution. They. sought 
to excuse him by saying that his accusation 
(which affected banks having Federal char- 
ters) had been only the assertion of “an 
individual,” and that he had not made it as 
Secretary of the Treasury. A natural in- 
ference is that he can find no evidence to 
support the charge. But, if he now knows 
that it was unjustly made, he should say so 
and withdraw it. 


Corn and Beef 


Last year’s corn crop was 3,124,000,000 
bushels. On August 1 the Government esti- 
mated that this year’s would be 2,672,000,- 
000 bushels. Since that date the great heat 
and drought in several states have caused 
additional loss, and at the end of last week 
the estimates of trustworthy crop reporters 
did not exceed 2,350,000,000 bushels. In 
Kansas, where 80 per cent of the yield has 
been lost, the average temperature for ten 
days, night and day, was above 90 degrees, 
and the maximum, last week, was 108. 

On account of the corn shortage, much 
higher prices for beef and other meats are 
predicted. Some have expected imports of 
beef from Argentina, owing to the ap- 
proaching removal of the tariff duty. But 
it is now said that relief from that country 
is excluded. Our Government sent to South 








Agriculture, who was to inquire as to 
methods of slaughtering and packing. He 
recently reported, it is said, that the prev- 
alence in Argentina of a serious epidemic 
of hoof and mouth disease must prevent the 
admission, for the present, of Argentine 
beef at our ports. 

There will be imports from Australia, 
and considerable quantities of Australian 
beef have recently been received at San 
Francisco. But there may be a new demand 
for Australian meat in London, if disease 
prevents exports from Argentina, for Lon- 
don has been Argentina’s chief market for 
beef. For some time the price of beef in 
this country has been rising. It appears now 
that a further advance cannot be avoided. 


The Stock Market 


On the New York Stock Exchange, last 
week, 2,610,000 shares were sold, or nearly 
70 per cent more than in the week imme- 
diately preceding. In the first three days 
prices advanced, and transactions on Tues- 
day exceeded 500,000 shares for the first 
time in two months. A reaction in the latter 
part of the week cut off more than half of 
the gain, so far as the leading active stocks 
were concerned, the week’s net advance, for 
the three issues which furnished 38 per cent 
of the business, being as follows: Reading, 
25%; Union Pacific, 11%; Steel, 1%. 

The upward movement was due to the 
favorable aspect of the Balkan controversy; 
the strong position of the European Gov- 
ernment banks; approval of the terms of 
the Union Pacific’s proposition concerning 
its Southern Pacific holdings; encouraging 
news from Mexico; a relaxation of money 
rates, and the good effect of our Govern- 
ment’s impending distribution of Treasury 
funds. There are no signs of an approach- 
ing money crisis here or abroad. A depress- 
ing influence was exerted by a further re- 
duction of the corn crop. The condition of 
general business was reported to be normal. 





Exports of automobiles and automobile 
parts from this country in the year that 
ended with June amounted to $40,000,000. 
Canada, the leading purchaser, bought 7200 
cars, valued at $9,200,000. Imports of au- 


America Dr. Melvin, of the Department of “ tomobiles were less than $2,000,000. 
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